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To THE BOSS: 


“Yonder the far horizon lies, 
And there by night and day 
The old ships draw to port again, 


The young ships sail away. 
And go I must and come I may, 
And if men ask you why, 
You may lay the blame on the stars and the sun 
And the white road and the sky.” 
Gerald Gould 


PREFACE 


Sir Ernest Shackleton died suddenly; so suddenly that he said no word 
at all with regard to the future of the expedition. But I know that had 
he foreseen his death and been able to communicate to me his wishes, 
they would have been summed up in the two words, “Carry on!” 


Perhaps the most difficult part of my task has been the recording of the 
work of the expedition. It has been to me a very sad duty, and one 
which I would gladly have avoided had it been possible. The demand, 
however, for the complete story of Sir Ernest Shackleton’s last expedi- 
tion has been so widespread and insistent that I could no longer with- 
hold it. 


In the subsequent pages of this book the reader will find recorded the 
story of the voyage of the Quest, the tight little ship that carried us 
through over twenty thousand miles of stormy ocean and brought us 
safely back. 
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CHAPTER | - INCEPTION 





After the finish of the Great War, which had employed every able-bod- 
ied man in the country in one way or another, Sir Ernest Shackleton 
returned to London and wrote his famous epic “South,” the story of the 
Imperial Trans-Antarctic Expedition. Before it was finished he had 
again felt the call of the ice, and concluded his book with the following 
sentence: “Though some have gone, there are enough to rally round 
and form a nucleus for the next expedition, when troublous times are 
over, and scientific exploration can once more be legitimately under- 
taken.” 


For many years he had had an inclination to take an expedition into 
the Arctic and compare the two ice zones. He felt, too, a keen desire to 
pit himself against the American and Norwegian explorers who of re- 
cent years had held the foremost position in Arctic exploration, to win 
for the British flag a further renown, and to add to the sum of British 
achievements in the frozen North. 


There is still, in spite of the long and unremitting siege which has grad- 
ually tinted the uncoloured portions of the map and brought within 
our ken section after section of the unexplored areas, a large blank 
space comprising what is known as the Beaufort Sea, approximately in 
the centre of which is the point called by Stefansson the “centre of the 
zone of inaccessibility.” It was the exploration of this area that Sir 
Ernest made his aim. In addition he felt a strong desire to clear up the 
mystery of the North Pole, and for ever settle the Peary-Cook contro- 
versy, which did so much to alienate public sympathy from Polar en- 
terprise. 


It is characteristic of him that before proceeding with any part of the 
organization he wrote first to Mr. Stefansson, the Canadian explorer, 
to ask if the new expedition would interfere with any plan of his. He re- 
ceived in reply a letter saying that not only did it not interfere in any 
way, but that he (Stefansson) would be glad to afford any help that lay 
in his power and put at his disposal any information which might 
prove valuable. 





























(Note) In September of 1909, Frederick A. Cook, a medical doctor 
from New York, announced that he and two Inuit companions had 
reached the North Pole on April 21, 1908. He claimed that bad 
weather conditions and drifting ice had prohibited his southward 
return and he and his companions were forced to winter over in an 
ice cave. A week later, Robert E. Peary, a civil engineer and a 
commander in the U.S. Navy, announced that he had reached the 
North Pole, accompanied by his long-time companion Matthew 
Henson, and he denounced Cook as a fraud. 





Sir Ernest’s plans were the result of several years of hard work with 
careful reference to the records of previous explorers, and his organi- 
zation was remarkable for its completeness and detail. 


The proposed expedition had an added interest in that the whole of his 
Polar experience was gained in the Antarctic. It met with instant recog- 
nition from the leading scientists and geographers of this country, who 
saw in it far-reaching and valuable results. The Council of the Royal 
Geographical Society sent a letter which showed their appreciation of 
the importance of the work, and expressed their approval of himself as 
commander and of the names he had submitted as those of men emi- 
nently qualified to make a strong personnel for the expedition. 
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Sir Ernest Shackleton was fortunate in securing the active co-operation 
in the working out of his plans of Dr. H. R. Mill, the greatest living au- 
thority on Polar regions. The scheme, however, was an ambitious one, 
and was likely to prove costly. The period following the end of the war 
was perhaps not a suitable one in many ways to commence an under- 
taking of this nature, for Sir Ernest had the greatest difficulty in raising 
the necessary funds. In this country he received the support of Mr. 
John Quiller Rowett and Sir Frederick Becker. 


Feeling that the work of exploration and the possible discovery of new 
lands in what may be called the Canadian sector of the Arctic was likely 
to be of interest to the Canadian Government, he visited Ottawa, where 
he was in close touch with many of the leading members of the Cana- 
dian House of Commons. He returned to this country well pleased with 
his visit, and stated that he had obtained the active co-operation of 
several prominent Canadians and received from the Canadian Govern- 
ment the promise of a grant of money. 


He was now in a position to start work, and immediately threw himself 
into the preparation of the expedition. He got together a small nucleus 
of men well known to him, including some who had accompanied him 
on the Endurance expedition, designed and ordered a quantity of spe- 
cial stores and equipment, and bought a ship which cost as an initial 
outlay £11,000. Dr. Macklin was sent to Canada to buy and collect to- 
gether at some suitable spot a hundred good sledge-dogs of the 
“Husky” type. 


(Note) The Endurance Expedition - The Imperial Trans-Antarctic 
expedition of 1914-1917 is considered to be the last major expedition 
of the Heroic Age of Antarctic Exploration. Conceived by Sir Ernest 
Shackleton, the expedition was an attempt to make the first land 
crossing of the Antarctic continent. After Roald Amundsen's South 
Pole expedition in 1911, this crossing remained, in Shackleton's 
words, the "one great main object of Antarctic journeyings". 
Shackleton's expedition failed to accomplish this objective, but 
became recognized instead as an epic feat of endurance. 


It would be impossible to convey an accurate idea of the closely de- 
tailed work which is involved in the preparation for a Polar expedition. 
Much of the equipment is of a highly technical nature and requires to 
be specially manufactured. Everything must be carried and nothing 
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must be forgotten, for once away the most trivial article cannot be ob- 
tained. Everything also must be of good quality and sound design; and 
each article, whatever it may be, must function properly when actually 
put into use. 


At what was almost the last moment, whilst preparations were in full 
swing, the Canadian Government, being more or less committed to a 
policy of retrenchment, discovered that they were not in a position to 
advance funds for this purpose, and withdrew their support. This was a 
great blow, for it made impossible the continuance of the scheme. 


In the meantime the bulk of the personnel had been collected, some of 
the men having come from far distant parts of the world to join in the 
adventure, abandoning their businesses to do so. Some of us, knowing 
of the scheme, had waited for two years, putting aside permanent em- 
ployment so that we might be free to join when required; for such is 
the extraordinary attraction of Polar exploration to those who have 
once engaged in it, that they will give up much, often all they have, to 
pit themselves once more against the ice and gamble with their lives in 
this greatest of all games of 
chance. Yet if you were to ask 
what is the attraction or where 
the fascination of it lies, prob- 
ably not one could give you an 
answer. 











SIR ERNEST SHACKLETON 
IN POLAR CLOTHING 
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Sir Ernest Shackleton received the blow with outward equanimity, 
which was not shaken when, with the decision of the Canadian Gov- 
ernment, the more timorous of his supporters also withdrew. Always 
seen at his best in adverse circumstances, he wasted no time in useless 
complainings, but started even at this eleventh hour to remodel his 
plans. 


Nevertheless, the situation was a 
very difficult one. He had commit- John Quiller Rowett 
ted himself to heavy expenditure, 
and what weighed not least with 
him at this time was his considera- 
tion for the men who had come to 
join the enterprise. At this critical 
point Mr. John Quiller Rowett 
came forward to bear an active part 
in the work, and took upon his 
shoulders practically the whole fi- 
nancial responsibility of the expe- 
dition. The importance of this ac- 
tion cannot be too much empha- 
sized, for without it the carrying on 
of the work would have been im- 
possible. 


Mr. Rowett had a wide outlook 
which enabled him to take a keen 
interest in all scientific affairs. Previous to this he had helped to found 
the Rowett Institute for Agricultural Research at Aberdeen, and had 
prompted and given practical support to researches in medicine, 
chemistry and several other branches of science. His many interests 
included geographical discovery, and he saw clearly the important 
bearing which conditions in the Polar regions have upon the temperate 
zones. He saw also the possible economic value of the observations and 
data which would be collected. 





Mr. Rowett’s generous action is the more remarkable in that he was 
fully aware in giving this support to the expedition that there was no 
prospect of financial return. What he did was done purely out of 
friendship to Shackleton and in the interests of science. The new expe- 
dition was named the Shackleton-Rowett Expedition, and announce- 
ment of it was received by the public with the greatest interest. 
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As it was now too late to catch the Arctic open season, the northern ex- 
pedition was cancelled, and Sir Ernest reverted to one of his old 
schemes for scientific research in the South, which again met with the 
approval of the chief scientific bodies. 


This change of plans threw an enormous burden of work not only upon 
Sir Ernest, but also upon those of us who formed his staff at this pe- 
riod, for we had little time in which to complete the preparations. Dr. 
Macklin was recalled from Canada, for under the new scheme sledge- 
dogs were not required. The programme did not aim at the attainment 
of the Pole or include any prolonged land journey, but made its main 
object the taking of observations and the collection of scientific data in 
Antarctic and sub-Antarctic areas. 


The proposed route led to the following places: St. Paul’s Rocks on the 
Equator, South Trinidad Island, Tristan da Cunha, Inaccessible Island, 
Nightingale and Middle Islands, Diego Alvarez or Gough Island, and 
thence to Cape Town. Cape Town was to be the base for operations in 
the ice, and a depot of stores for that part of the journey would be 
formed there. The route led eastward from there to Marion, Crozet and 
Heard Islands, and then into the ice, where the track to be followed 
was, of course, problematical, but would lead westwards, to emerge 
again at South Georgia. 


oo 


The course of the 
Quest, outward and 
inbound. 
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VEST 


\ 





A DIAGRAMMATIC VIEW OF THE QUEST 


1. Crow’s Nest with Gyro-compass; 2. Mark Buoy; 3. Sperry Gyro-com- 
pass; 4, Hydrographic Room; 


. = Ernest Shackleton’s Quarters; 6. Clear View Screen; 7. Kipling’s 
8. Semaphore; 9. Range Finder; 10. Standard Binnacle; 

11. Meteorological Screen; 12. Gyro-compass; 

13. Wireless Room; 14. Life-boat Deck; 15. One of two Life-boats; 

16. Mark Buoy; 17. Water Tank; 18. Kelvin Sounding Machine; 

19. Surf Boat; 20. Stowage for Stores and Specimens; 


21. Sleeping Accommodation for Naturalist and Photographer; 22. 
Windlass; 23. Dark-room; 24. Chain-locker; 


25. Lucas Sounding Machine; 26. Stores; 27. 15-ton Water Tank; 


28 and 29. Stores; 30. High-power Wireless Room; 31. Coal Bunkers; 
32. Boiler; 33. Galley; 34. Avro; 


35. Main Engines; 36. Engine Room; 37. Ward Room. 
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SECTIONAL VIEWS OF THE QUEST 


1. Sir Ernest Shackleton’s Quarters; 2. Sperry Gyro-compass Hydro- 
graphic Room; 3. Entrance to Dark Room; 4. The Hydrographic Room; 
5. The Galley; 6. Ward Room; 7. Bath Room under the Bridge (Star- 
board side). 


From South Georgia it led to Bouvet Island, and back to Cape Town to 
refit. From Cape Town, the second time, the route included New Zea- 
land, Raratonga, Tuanaki (the “Lost Island”), Dougherty Island, the 
Birdwood Bank, and home via the Atlantic. 


The scientific work included the taking of meteorological observations, 
including air and sea temperatures, kite and balloon work, magnetic 
observations, hydrographical and oceanographical work, including an 
extensive series of soundings, and the mapping and careful charting of 
little-known islands. Search was to be made for lands marked on the 
map as “doubtful.” A collection of natural history specimens would be 
made, and a geological survey and examination carried out in all the 
places visited. Ice observations would be carried on in the South, and 
an attempt made to reach and map out new land in the Enderby Quad- 
rant. Photography was made a special feature, and a large and expen- 
sive outfit of cameras, cinematograph machines and general photo- 
graphic appliances acquired. 
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The Admiralty and the Air Ministry co-operated and materially as- 
sisted by lending much of the scientific apparatus. Lieut.-Commander 
R. T. Gould, of the Hydrographic Department, provided us with books 
and reports of previous explorers concerning the little-known parts of 
our route, and his information, gleaned from all sources and collected 
together for our use, proved of the greatest value. 


It was decided to carry an aeroplane or seaplane to assist in aerial ob- 
servations and to be used as the “eyes” of the expedition in the South. 
Flying machines had never before been used in Polar exploration, and 
there were obvious difficulties in the way of extreme cold and lack of 
adequate accommodation, but after consultation with the Air Ministry 
it was thought possible to overcome them. The machine ultimately se- 
lected was a “Baby” seaplane, designed and manufactured by the Avro 
Company. 


One of the first things done by Sir Ernest Shackleton in preparing for 
the northern expedition had been the purchase of a small wooden ves- 
sel of 125 tons, named the Foca I. She was built in Norway, fitted with 
auxiliary steam-engines of compound type and 125 horse-power. She 
was originally designed for sealing in Arctic waters, the hull was 
strongly made, and the timbers were supported by wooden beams with 
natural bends of enormous strength. The bow was of solid oak 
sheathed with steel. Her length was 111 feet, beam 23 feet, and her 
sides were 2 feet thick. Her draught was 9 feet forward and 14 feet aft. 
She was ketch-rigged, and was reputed to be able to steam at seven 
knots in still water and to do the same with sail only in favourable 
winds. At the happy suggestion of Lady Shackleton she was re-named 
the Quest. 


Sir Ernest received what he considered the greatest honour of his life. 
The Quest as his yacht was elected to the Royal Yacht Squadron. Per- 
haps a more ugly, businesslike little “yacht” never flew the burgee, and 
her appearance must have contrasted strangely with the beautiful and 
shapely lines of her more aristocratic sisters. 


She was brought to Southampton in March, 1921, and placed in the 
shipyards for extensive alterations. The work was greatly impeded by 
the strike of ship workers, the general coal strike which occurred at 
that time, and by difficulties generally with labour, which was then 
passing through a very critical period. 
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It had been intended to take out the steam-engines and substitute an 
internal combustion motor of the Diesel type, but owing to the difficul- 
ties mentioned this had to be abandoned, and on the advice of the sur- 
veying engineer in charge of the work the old engines were retained. 
The bunker space was readjusted at the expense of the fore-hold, al- 
lowing a carrying capacity of 120 tons of coal, and giving a steaming 
radius which, with economy and use of sail, was estimated at from four 
to five thousand miles. This work was in process when it became nec- 
essary to alter the plans of the expedition, and Sir Ernest realized that 
the Quest, which had been considered eminently suitable for the 
northern scheme, was not so well adapted for the long cruise in south- 
ern waters. It was impossible at this stage to change the ship, but fur- 
ther alterations were made on deck and in the rigging generally to 
adapt her for the new conditions. 


Two yards were fitted, a topsail yard, 39 feet in length, and a foreyard 
to carry a large squaresail, 44 feet in length. The mizen-mast was 
lengthened to give a greater clearance to the wireless aerials. The exist- 
ing bridge was enlarged, carried across the full breadth of the ship, and 
completely enclosed with windows of Triplex glass. The roof formed an 
upper bridge open to the air. To improve the accommodation, which 
was inadequate, a deck-house, 12 feet by 20 feet, was erected on the 
foredeck. It contained five rooms: four small cabins, and a room for 
housing hydrographical and meteorological instruments. New canvas 
and running gear was fitted throughout, and no expense spared to 
make her sound and seaworthy. Mr. Rowett was absolutely insistent 
that everything about the ship must be such as to ensure her safety and 
the safety of all on board in so far as it was humanly possible. To every- 
thing in connexion with the ship herself Sir Ernest, as an experienced 
seaman, gave his personal attention. The work of the engine-room, 
which, as he was not an engineer, he was not able to supervise directly, 
was entrusted to a consulting engineer. 


The Quest, though strong and well equipped, was small, and conse- 
quently accommodation generally was limited and living quarters were 
somewhat cramped. The forecastle was fitted as a small biological lab- 
oratory and geological workroom. In it were a bench for the naturalist 
and numerous cupboards for the storing of specimens. Leading from it 
on one side was a small cabin with two bunks for the naturalist and 
photographer respectively, and on the other was the photographic dark 
room. 
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The amount of gear placed aboard the ship was large, and the greatest 
ingenuity was required to stow it satisfactorily. 


Two wireless transmitting and receiving sets, of naval pattern, were in- 
stalled under the immediate supervision of a wireless expert, kindly 
lent to us by the Admiralty. The current for them was supplied by two 
generators, one a steam dynamo producing 220 volts, and a smaller 
paraffin internal-combustion motor producing 110 volts. The Quest be- 
ing a wooden vessel, there was great difficulty in providing suitable 
“earthing.” For this purpose two copper plates were attached to either 
side of the ship below the water-line. 





THE SPERRY GYROSCOPIC COMPASS 
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(Note) The gyrocompass or gyroscopic compass was introduced in 
1907 by inventor Elmer A. Sperry. The movement of the compass 
depends on a gyroscope, a free-spinning disk mounted on a base, so 
that the disk remains in a fixed position no matter what direction the 
base is moved. The gyroscope is aligned on a north-south axis, and 
the compass points to true north rather than magnetic north. This 
made the compass a more reliable navigational device, and Sperry's 
gyroscopic compass was adopted by the U.S. Navy in 1911, playing a 
major role in the First World War. 


The more powerful of these sets was never very satisfactory, and we ul- 
timately abandoned its use. The smaller proved entirely satisfactory 
for transmitting at distances up to 250 miles. The receiving apparatus 
was chiefly of value in obtaining time signals, which are sent out 
nightly from nearly all the large wireless stations, and which we re- 
ceived at distances up to 3,000 miles. By this means we were fre- 
quently able, whilst in the South, to check our chronometers; but at- 
mospheric conditions in those regions were very bad, and by produc- 
ing loud adventitious noises in the ear-pieces interfered so much with 
the clarity of sounds that the obtaining of accurate signals was gener- 
ally impossible. 


A Sperry gyroscopic compass was installed, the gyroscopic apparatus 
being placed in the deck-house, with repeaters in the enclosed bridge 
and on the upper bridge. The dials were luminous, so that they could 
be read at night. This apparatus has the advantage that it is indepen- 
dent of immediate outside influences. It is usually supposed that at 65° 
north or south it ceases to be effective, but we found that the directive 
force was still sufficient at 69° south. It is interesting to note that this 
compass was designed by a German scientist to enable a submarine to 
reach the North Pole. It has been of the greatest use to ships in a gen- 
eral way, but for the one specific purpose for which it was designed it 
proved to be useless owing to the loss of directive power at the Poles. 
We found that bumping the ship through ice caused derangement, and 
as the compass took several hours to settle down again to normal, it 
proved ineffective whilst we were navigating through the pack. 


Fitted into the enclosed bridge and looking forward were two Kent 
clear-view screens. They were electrically driven. They proved, when 
running, to be absolutely effective against rain, snow or spray. 
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(Note) A clear view screen is a 
glass disk mounted in a window 
that rotates by an electric motor to 
disperse rain, spray, and snow. 
They were patented in 1917 by 
Samuel Augustine de Normanville 
and Leslie Harcourt Kent. 


The ship was fitted throughout with 
electric lighting, including the navi- 
gating lights. Whilst in the South, 
however, the necessity for economy 
of fuel forbade the use of electricity 
and we had recourse to oil lamps. 
As we were then completely out of the track of shipping, navigating 
lights were not used. 








Alexander John Kerr (CHIEF ENGINEER) EXAMINING THE LUCAS 
DEEP-SEA SOUNDING MACHINE 
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(Note) The Lucas Sounding Machine. In 1874 Francis Lucas invented 
and patented a compact and highly efficient wire sounding machine. 
It consisted of a drum from which piano wire ran out to measuring 
sheave held between two double arms. The weight of the sinker and 
wire during the descent depressed the double arms against the 
pressure of two spiral springs. When the weight on the double arms 
was removed on the sinker reaching the sea bed the two springs 
raised the double arm and applied the brake to the drum. The depth 
could then be read off on the face of the measuring sheave. The drum 
was power driven when used onboard and there was a smaller hand 
operated model for use in boats. 


Sir Ernest Shackleton, as has already been said, in choosing his per- 
sonnel selected first of all a nucleus of well-tried and experienced men 
who had served with him before, appointing me as second in com- 
mand of the expedition. They included Worsley, Macklin, Hussey, 
Mcllroy, Kerr, Green and McLeod. Applications for the remaining 
posts came in thousands, and many women wrote asking if a job could 
be found for them, offering to mend, sew, nurse or cook. 


There remained but three places to fill: C. Smith, an officer of the 
R.M.S.P. Company, was appointed second engineer; P.O. Telegraphist 
Watts, wireless operator; and Eriksen, a Norwegian by birth, was taken 
on as harpoon expert. 


Sir Ernest, in order fully to carry out his programme, was anxious to 
leave England not later than August 20th, but owing to a general strike 
of ships’ joiners, dilatory workmanship and other unavoidable causes, 
the sailing was postponed well beyond that date. 


At length all was ready; food stores and equipment, which included not 
only the highly technical and specialized Antarctic gear, but also such 
minute details as pins, needles and pieces of tape, were placed on 
board, and the ship was ready for sea. 


The new expedition had been organized, equipped and got ready for 
departure all within three months. There are few who will realize what 
this means. Postponement at such an advanced stage was impossible, 
and would have meant the total abandonment of the expedition. We 
left London finally on September 17th, 1921. 
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CHAPTER II - LONDON TO RIO DE JANEIRO 


We dipped our ensign in a last farewell to London as we passed out 
from St. Katherine’s Dock, and turned our nose down-river for 
Gravesend, a tiny vessel even amongst the small shipping which comes 
thus far up the river. We were accompanied on this part of our journey 
by Mr. Rowett, who had taken a keen personal interest in everything 
connected with the expedition. Enthusiastic crowds cheered us at the 
start, and everybody we met wished us “Good luck and safe return.” 
The ensign was kept in a continuous dance answering the bunting 
which dipped from the staffs of every vessel we met. Ships of many 
maritime nations were collected in this cosmopolitan river, and these, 
too, joined in wishing success to our enterprise. 





At Gravesend Mr. Rowett left us, and Sir Ernest returned with him to 
London with the object of rejoining at Plymouth. A strong north-east- 
erly wind was blowing, and we lay for the night off Gravesend. In the 
small hours of the morning we were startled from sleep by the watch- 
man crying, “The anchor’s dragging!” and turned out to find that we 
were bearing down on a Thames hopper that was moored near by. The 
Quest would not answer her helm, and before we were able to bring 
her up she had fouled the stays of the hopper with her bowsprit. Py- 
jama-clad figures leapt from their bunks, and in the dim light pre- 
sented a curious spectacle. Two or three of our men jumped on to the 
deck of the hopper, and by loosening a bolt succeeded in letting go one 
of her stays, when we swung free. 


Kerr rapidly raised a sufficient pressure of steam in the boilers to get 
the engines going, and we soon regained control. We brought up with 
our anchor, which had been acting as a dredge, the most amazing col- 
lection of stuff, which gave an interesting sidelight on the composition 
of the Thames floor. No damage was received beyond a chafe to the 
bowsprit. We were anxious, however, to leave with everything in good 
order, and so proceeded to Sheerness Dockyard, where a new spar was 
put in for us by the naval authorities with a promptness and dispatch 
that contrasted strongly with the dilatory methods employed previ- 
ously in the shipyards. 
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We reached Plymouth on the 23rd, and were joined there by Sir Ernest 
Shackleton and Mr. Gerald Lysaght, a keen yachtsman, who had been 
invited to accompany us as far as Madeira. The Boss brought with him 
an Alsatian wolf-hound puppy, a beautiful well-bred animal with a 
long pedigree, which had been presented to him by a friend as a mas- 
cot. “Query,” as he was named, quickly became a fast favourite with all 
on board. Mr. Rowett also came from London to see us off, and we had 
with him a last cheery dinner. He was very popular with all of us, for in 
addition to his support of expedition affairs he had taken a personal 
interest in every member of the company. 


On the 24th we steamed out into the Sound and moored to a buoy, 
where the ship was swung and the compasses adjusted by Commander 
Traill-Smith, R.N., who kindly undertook this important work. The Ad- 
miralty tug used to swing the Quest accentuated her smallness, for she 
was many times our size and towered high above us. This task com- 
pleted, we put out to sea, pleased, as Sir Ernest Shackleton said at the 
time, to be making our final departure from a town that has ever been 
associated with maritime enterprise. 


The following extracts are from Sir Ernest Shackleton’s own diary: 


Saturday, September 24th, 1921. At last we are off. The last of the 
cheering crowded boats have turned, the sirens of shore and sea are 
still, and in the calm hazy gathering dusk on a glassy sea we move on 
the long quest. Providence is with us even now. At this time of 
equinoctial gales not a catspaw of wind is apparent. I turn from the 
glooming immensity of the sea and, looking at the decks of the Quest, 
am roused from dreams of what may be in the future to the needs of 
the moment, for in no way are we shipshape or fitted to ignore even 
the mildest storm. Deep in the water, decks littered with stores, our 
very life-boats receptacles for sliced bacon and green vegetables for 
sea-stock; steel ropes and hempen brothers jostle each other; mysteri- 
ous gadgets connected with the wireless, on which the Admiralty offi- 
cials were working up to the sailing hour, are scattered about. But our 
twenty-one willing hands will soon snug her down. 


Sunday, September 25th. Fair easterly wind; our topsail and foresail 
set. All day cleaning up with all hands. We saw the last of England—the 
Scilly Isles and Bishop Rock, with big seas breaking on them; and now 
we head out to the west to avoid the Bay of Biscay. With our deep 
draught we roll along like an old-time ship, our foresail bellying to the 
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breeze. The Boy Scouts are sick—frankly so, though Marr has been 
working in the stokehold until he really had to give in. Various mes- 
sages came through. To-day it has been misty and cloudy, little sun. All 
were tired to-night when watches were set. 


Monday, 26th. 47° 53’ N., 9° 00” W. A mixture of sunshine and mist, 
wind and calm. Passed two steamers homeward bound, and one sailing 
ship was overhauling us in the afternoon, but the breeze fell light, and 
she dropped astern in the mist that came up from the eastward. Truly 
it is good to feel we are starting well, and all hands are happy, though 
the ship is crowded. Two hands have to help the cook, and the little 
food hatchway is a blessing, for otherwise it is a long way round. Green 
is in his element, though our decks are awash amidship. He just dips 
up the water for washing his vegetables. With a view to economy he 
boiled the cabbage in salt water. The result was not successful. 


Tuesday, 27th—Wednesday, 28th. 43° 52’ N., 11° 51° W. 135 miles. 
The Quest does not steam very fast, 51/2 being our best so far. This 
rather makes me think, and may lead to alterations in our plans, for we 
must make our time right for entering the ice at the end of December, 
and may possibly have to curtail some of our island work or postpone 
it until we come out of the South. This morning we are in glorious sun- 
shine—the sea sapphire-blue and a cloudless sky; but, alas! noon, in 
spite of our pushing, gives us only 135 miles. 


Wednesday, 28th—Thursday, September 29th, 1921. Lat., 42° 9’ N. 
Long., 13° 10’ W. Dist., 116’. A strong wind, with high seas and S.S.W. 
swell; strong squalls were our portion. The ship is more than lively and 
makes but little way. She evidently must be treated as a five-knot ves- 
sel dependent mainly on fair winds, and all this is giving me much food 
for thought, for I am tied to time for the ice. I was relieved that she 
made fairly good weather of it, but I can see that our decks must be ab- 
solutely clear when we are in the Roaring Forties. Her foremast also 
gives me anxiety. She is not well stayed, and I think that the topsail 
yard is a bit too much. The main thing is that I may have to curtail our 
island programme in order to get to the Cape in time. Everyone is 
cheerful, which is a blessing, all singing and enjoying themselves, 
though pretty well wet; several are a bit sick. The only one who has not 
bucked up is the Scout Mooney. He seems helpless, but I will give him 
every chance. I can see also that we must be cut down in crew to the 
absolutely efficient and only needful for the southern voyage. 
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We now began to settle down to our new conditions of life. In the deck- 
house were five small cabins. The Boss and I had the two after ones, 
but at this time Mr. Lysaght, or the “General” as he was called by all of 
us (like most nicknames, for no particular reason), occupied one of 
them, whilst the Boss and I shared the other. 


Worsley and Jeffrey had a cabin running the full breadth of the house 
and the roomiest in the ship, but it had also to act as chart-room. 
Macklin and Hussey occupied a tiny room of six feet cubed on the star- 
board side, which contained the medicine cupboard. Here, in spite of 
restricted space, they dwelt in perfect harmony, due, as they were wont 
to say, “to both of us being non-smokers.” 


Wilkins and Bee Mason had bunks in the converted forecastle, which 
contained the photographic dark room, a work bench for the natural- 
ist, and numerous cupboards for the storing of specimens. Wilkins, an 
old campaigner, had used much foresight and ingenuity in fitting it up, 
and had utilized the limited space to the utmost advantage. Their cabin 
was indeed a dim recess and at first proved very stuffy, but before we 
were many days out Wilkins had designed and fitted an air-shoot, 
which acted very well and enormously improved the ventilation. 
Green, the cook, had a cabin beside his galley, which was always warm 
from the heat of the engine-room—too much so to be comfortable in 
temperate climes, but he looked forward to the advantage he would de- 
rive when we entered the cold regions. All the others lived aft and oc- 
cupied bunks which were situated round the mess-room and opened 
directly into it, unscreened except by small green curtains, which could 
be drawn across when the bunks were unoccupied. 


Every day for breakfast we had Quaker oats, with brown sugar or syrup 
(salt for the Scotsmen) and milk, followed by bacon, with eggs (as long 
as they lasted), afterwards sausage or some equivalent, bread or ship’s 
biscuit, marmalade, and tea or coffee. For lunch we usually had a hot 
soup, followed by cold meat, corned beef, tongue or tinned fish, and 
bread or biscuit, cheese, jam and tea. Supper consisted of a hot meat 
dish, with vegetables, followed by some sort of pudding, bread or bis- 
cuit, and tea. 
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At meal-times the dishes were passed through a large window port into 
the messroom by the cook’s mate, and received by the “Peggy” for the 
day, who served the food and waited at table. Duty as “Peggy” was per- 
formed by each man in turn (with the exception of the watch-keeping 
officers), who also washed the dishes, cleaned the tables, and generally 
tidied up after each meal. Sir 
Ernest Shackleton had made it 
plain to all hands that no work was 
to be considered too humble for 
any member of the expedition. 


In addition to Query there were on 
the ship two other pets in the form 
of small black kittens, one pre- 
sented to us as a mascot by the 
Daily Mail, the other, I believe, the 
gift of a girl to one of the crew. 
They suffered a little at first from 
sea-sickness, but soon developed 
the most voracious appetites, and 
showed the greatest persistence in 
coming about the table for food. 





The companion steps leading from 
the scuttle to the messroom were 
very steep, and at this time Query had not learned the art of going up 
and down, though he acquired it later. It used to be a common sight to 
see his handsome head framed in the opening of the window port 
through which Green passed the food, gazing wistfully at the dainty 
morsels which were being transferred to other mouths. 


There is something about life at sea, and the companionship of men 
who have lived untrammelled lives free from the restraints of conven- 
tion, that I find hard to describe. We kept three watches, the watch- 
keeping officers being Worsley, Jeffrey and myself. The Boss kept no 
particular watch, but was always at hand to give instructions and take 
charge on special occasions. Before we had been out many days it be- 
came clear to all that in this trip we were to have no picnic, and that in 
life on the Quest we would have to adapt ourselves to all sorts of dis- 
comforts and inconveniences. However, we were committed to our en- 
terprise, our work lay before us, and we settled down cheerfully to 
make the best of things. 
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Tuesday, September 27th. The wind came round to S.E. and freshened 
up during the day. The Quest is behaving badly in the short head seas. 
We have had to take in sail and are proceeding under steam, making 
poor progress. Bee Mason and Mooney are rather off colour. 


September 28th. The wind has increased, with heavier seas. During the 
day the engines were stopped for adjustment. Kerr says the crank shaft 
is out of alignment, and expects further trouble. This happening so 
early in the voyage does not promise well for the trip, for, as the Boss 
says, we are already late and cannot afford much time in port. 


September 30th. A moderate gale blowing from the S.W. We made no 
headway into it, and the Boss decided to heave to with the engines at 
slow speed. This has given us an idea of the Quest’s behaviour in bad 
weather. The Boss is pleased with her sea-going qualities, for in spite 
of fairly heavy seas she has remained dry, taking aboard very little wa- 
ter. She has a lively and very unpleasant motion, which has induced 
qualms of sea-sickness in many of the “land lubbers.” 


October 2nd. Head winds have continued to blow, against which we 
have made little headway. The engines have developed a nasty knock 
which is appreciable to all on the ship. Kerr insists that an overhaul is 
necessary, and Sir Ernest has decided to make for Lisbon. We accord- 
ingly headed up for “The Burlings,” and picked up the light about 6 
p.m. 


(Note) The Berlengas are a Portuguese archipelago consisting of 
small Atlantic islands 10 to 17 kilometres (6.2—10.6 miles) off the 
coast of Peniche, Portugal, in the Oeste region. These islands were 
traditionally known to British mariners as "the Burlings". 


On October 3rd Kerr had to reduce the pressure of steam in the cylin- 
ders, as we were now proceeding slowly along the coast of Portugal in 
the direction of Cape Roca. The coast-line is very picturesque, dotted 
all along with old castles and pretty little windmills. We plugged slowly 
on, passed by many steamers which signalled us “A pleasant voyage,” 
to which we were kept busy answering “Thank you.” One of the beauti- 
ful modern P. & O. liners, coming rapidly up from behind, altered 
course to pass close to us, and we could not help envying her speed and 
comfort as, making nothing of the short steep seas in which we were 
rolling and pitching in the liveliest manner, she rapidly drew out of 
sight ahead. 
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Just before nightfall we reached Cascaes, at the mouth of the Tagus, 
where the pilot came aboard, but decided not to proceed till daybreak. 
We lay at anchor for some hours, and I rarely remember a more un- 
comfortable period than we spent here, jerking at the cable with a 
short steep roll that made one positively giddy. It was more than the 
Portuguese pilot could stand, for he moved us farther up the river into 
shelter, enabling us to get the first comfortable sleep since leaving the 
Scilly Islands. We were taken by tug up the fast-running Tagus to Lis- 
bon in the early morning, and later the Quest went into dock. The work 
was entrusted to Messrs. Rawes & Co., and put in hand without delay. 
The source of all the trouble in the engine-room proved to be the crank 
shaft, which was out of alignment, and thus caused the bearings to run 
hot. The high-pressure connecting rod was found to be badly bent. The 
rigging also was altered and reset up. We did not get away from Lisbon 
until Tuesday, October 11th. 


Those whose work did not confine them to the ship made the most of 
their time ashore, the first move being to a hotel for the luxury of a hot 
bath and a well-cooked dinner. We were warmly entertained by the 
British residents, who during the whole of our stay showed us the 
greatest kindness and hospitality. We had many visitors on board the 
ship, including the British and American Ministers, who were shown 
round by Sir Ernest. All, as in London, expressed their amazement at 
the size of the Quest, imagining her to be far too small for the under- 
taking. We set out on October 11th for Madeira, having expended seven 
days of precious time. 


On leaving the Tagus we again encountered strong head winds, which 
lasted four days, during which the Quest’s movements were such as to 
upset the strongest stomachs. Bee Mason and Mooney were once more 
hors de combat, and few except the hardened seamen amongst us es- 
caped feeling ill, though they managed to carry on their work. 


Winds continued to blow from ahead till, on October 15th, the weather 
changed and we had a beautiful clear day, with little wind or sea and 
bright sunshine. On leaving Lisbon the Boss had put the other Scout, 
Marr, to work in the bunkers, where he went through a gruelling test. 
He came out of the trial very well, showing an amount of hardihood 
and endurance that was remarkable. He suffered from sea-sickness, 
but never failed to carry out his allotted task, and thoroughly earned 
his right to continue as a permanent member of the expedition. I find 
in his diary the following entry: 
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I volunteered to go down the stokehold, and my first duty was that of 
trimming coal. It is a delightful occupation. It consists of going down 
to the bunkers and shovelling coal to within easy reach of the firemen. 
The bunkers are pitch black, and the air—well, there is no air, but coal 
dust. This gets into one’s ears, eyes, nose, mouth and lungs; one 
breathes coal dust. After I had trimmed sufficient coal, I commenced 
stoking. I got on fairly well for a first attempt, but did not like the heat. 


We arrived at Madeira on the 16th. Kerr had again a number of adjust- 
ments to make in the engine-room, and, with Smith, toiled hard all the 
time we were in harbour. We left after a two days’ stay. “The General” 
was due to return from here, but he had made himself so universally 
popular that Sir Ernest persuaded him to go on as far as the Cape 
Verde Islands. Neither our discomforts nor the vagaries of the Quest 
had upset him in the slightest, and he had proved himself a useful 
member of the crew, taking a trick at the wheel and carrying on the 
work on deck generally. We now entered fine weather, and, running 
comfortably before the north-easterly trade winds, reached St. Vincent 
on October 28th. The engines had continued to give trouble, and Kerr 
reported that extensive repairs and readjustments would be necessary 
before continuing farther. They were carried out quickly and effectively 
by Messrs. Wilson, Sons & Co., who acted as our agents, and most gen- 


erously supplied us on leaving with one hundred tons of coal free of all 
charge. 


We said good-bye to “General” 
Lysaght, whom we saw depart with 
genuine regret. We had a farewell 
dinner, at which was produced all 
the best the Quest could offer, and 
when the Boss proposed “The Gen- 
eral!” we drank his health and 
wished him luck. Although he was 
returning to home and comforts, 
he would, I believe, had it been 
possible, have accompanied us far- 
ther on our way. 


On the 28th we set out, making 
course for St. Paul’s Rocks. We en- 
joyed excellent weather, with 
smooth seas on which the sun sparkled in a myriad of variegated 
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points. We felt the heat considerably, which is natural, considering the 
confined space and general lack of artificial means of keeping cool, 
such as effective fans, refrigerators and iced water. Most of us slept on 
deck, under the stars which twinkled above us, large and luminous, in 
the tropic nights. 


On November 4th a large school of porpoises came about the ship and 
played around our bows. Eriksen seized the opportunity to harpoon 
one of them, which we hauled aboard. Wilkins found in its stomach a 
number of cuttle-fish beaks. The meat we sent to the larder. The por- 
poise is not a fish, but a mammal, warm blooded and air breathing. It 
provides an excellent red meat, against which British sailors have for 
many years felt a strong prejudice, but which is eaten with relish by 
Scandinavians. We found it a pleasant change from tinned food. 


One day we encountered a magnificent five-masted barque becalmed 
in the doldrums, all sail set and flapping gently with the slight roll. She 
was flying the French ensign, and on closer approach proved to be the 
La France, of Rouen. She presented such a beautiful sight, with her tall 
masts and lofty spars reflected in the smooth sea, that we altered 
course to pass close to her and enable Wilkins to get some photo- 
graphs. Sir Ernest spoke to her captain, who replied in excellent Eng- 
lish, asking where we had left the trade winds, voicing what is the up- 
permost thought in the mind of every master of a sailing ship, the 
probability and direction of winds, on which depends their motive 
power. 
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Early on the morning of November 8th we sighted St. Paul’s Rocks, 
standing solitary and alone in the midst of a wide tropic sea. They were 
the first objective, and Sir Ernest arranged for a party to land there. 
We lay to under their lee and dropped a boat. Immediately a countless 
shoal of sharks came about us, their fins showing above water in 
dozens on every side. A considerable swell was running, making the 
approach difficult, but we effected a landing in a little horseshoe- 
shaped basin lying in the midst of the rocks. 


> SNOre PaVrly 2f ot Bak 








Douglas, assisted by Dell, carried out an accurate survey and made a 
geological examination of the rocks. Hussey and Carr carried out mete- 
orological work, taking advantage of a fixed base to send up a number 
of balloons for measuring the upper air currents. I had charge of the 
boat, with Macklin, Jeffrey and Eriksen as crew. 


We noticed that the cove in which we had made the landing was simply 
alive with marine life of every kind, and so returned to the ship for 
fishing tackle. For bait we used crabs, which swarm in large numbers 
all over the rocks. The little cove swarmed with sharks, which were at- 
tracted by the boat, and came about us in scores. Looking down 
through the clear water, we could see fish in plenty flitting hither and 
thither with leisurely whisks of their tails, obviously quite at ease and 
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not at all perturbed by the proximity of the marauders. The moment, 
however, we hooked one and started to pull it up, the sharks turned 
like a streak and went for it with such voracity that we had the greatest 
difficulty in getting it to the surface. What was worse, they frequently 
bit through the lines and took the hook also. Finally, we were com- 
pelled to reinforce the lines with wire. On one occasion I succeeded in 
getting a fish clear of the water, and, thinking that for once I had 
eluded the sharks, was in the act of swinging it aboard when there was 
a flash of something white, an ugly snout broke water, and I was left 
gazing stupidly at half a head which still dangled from my line. The 
shark had got the rest. Indeed, it was not safe to put a hand over the 
gunwale, for immediately a head rose towards it. 


Merely to sit in the boat and gaze down through these pellucid waters 
was a pleasure, for the bottom showed clearly, covered with countless 
seaweeds, whilst over it passed fish of all sizes and of the brightest and 
most varied colourings in endless panorama. We enjoyed the day im- 
mensely, providing as it did a pleasant change from the routine of 
ship’s life. 


For a while after leaving St. Vincent the engines had run smoothly, but 
now they started to give more trouble, requiring the most careful nurs- 
ing by Kerr and his staff. The rigging also was not proving satisfactory, 
and the scarfed topmast yielded in a most alarming manner to the 
strain of the gaff. Sir Ernest Shackleton began to worry tremendously 
about her condition, and confided to me that he had trusted too much 
to others in the preparation of the engine-room. The work had been 
placed in the hands of a consulting engineer in whom he had reason to 
feel that he could place the most implicit trust. Sir Ernest decided, 
however, before continuing the southern part of the expedition, to put 
into harbour at Rio de Janeiro and make a complete overhaul of every 
part of the ship under his own direct supervision, though he was pos- 
sessed of no special engineering knowledge. We had intended calling 
first at South Trinidad Island, but, conditions becoming worse, we 
made direct for Rio. 


On the night of November 21st we sighted the lights of Rio de Janeiro 
stretching in a row along the sea shore. It was a lovely still night, and 
the Boss was in good spirits. We gathered outside the surgeon’s cabin 
whilst Hussey strummed tunes on his banjo. The Boss loved these little 
musical gatherings, and though he himself was unable to produce a 
tune of any sort, he liked listening to music. 
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The next day dawned with a wonderful sunrise which lit up the moun- 
tains round the harbour, tinting them with crimson, rose and pink. A 
slight mist on the surface of the water was turned into a wonderful red 
haze, through which appeared the masts and spars of sailing ships at 
anchor. The harbour is magnificent, dividing with Sydney the claim to 
be the finest in the world. 


We steamed slowly in, past the Sugar Loaf Mountain which guards the 
entrance to the harbour, and came to anchor opposite the town. 





A Porpoise Harpooned at St Paul’s Rocks 
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CHAPTER Ill - RIO TO SOUTH GEORGIA 


Sir Ernest Shackleton lost no time in going ashore to make arrange- 
ments for the necessary work, and set it going with the least possible 
delay. Messrs. Wilson, Sons & Co. were appointed agents, and their en- 
gineer, Mr. Howard, came aboard the same day. In addition, a consult- 
ing engineer was employed to make a report on the condition of the 
engines. The crank-shaft was badly out of alignment, and from this 
had resulted all the other disabilities which had so continuously 
cropped up during the voyage. It was considered also that the heavy 
four-bladed propeller was too great a strain for the small engines, and 
that a lighter two-bladed propeller, giving of a greater number of revo- 
lutions, would prove more satisfactory. The scarfed topmast, which 
had been badly strained, required renewing, for which purpose it 
would be necessary to take out the foremast. It was decided also, whilst 
this work was in process, to recaulk and tar the hull. 


On the second day we moved across the harbour to Wilson’s Island, 
where the ship was emptied of all stores and equipment, which were 
placed for the time being in a large covered lighter. A large floating 
crane, of which we were allowed the use by courtesy of the Brazilian 
Government, was placed alongside, and the foremast taken out and 
placed in the sheds. This completed, the ship was placed on the slips 
and the work proceeded rapidly, the firm concentrating their resources 
to get us ready for sea in the shortest possible time. Mr. Howard 
worked unceasingly on our behalf, and we received at all times the 
greatest help from all responsible members of the firm. 


Sir Ernest Shackleton decided during the early part of the voyage that 
the living accommodation, which had been adequate for his original 
scheme, was insufficient for a programme which entailed prolonged 
periods aboard ship, and planned an addition to the deck-house. The 
existing structure was carried forward to within a few feet of the fore- 
mast and the new portion made two feet broader on each side. This 
meant enclosing the main hatch, but the difficulty was overcome by 
building another hatch in the roof of the deck-house and cutting the 
coamings of the original hatch flush with the deck. Although an un- 
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comfortable arrangement in many ways, it had the advantage that 
Macklin could open it up at any time he wished to go below indepen- 
dent of weather conditions, for under the old arrangement the getting 
up of stores was limited to fine weather, there being no other access to 
the hold than through the hatch, rendering the work in other condi- 
tions very dangerous. 


Whilst this work was in 
progress it was impossible to 
live aboard, and a number of 
the British residents offered 

™ | to billet the different mem- 

8 | bers of the expedition in 
their houses. To Mr. and 
Mrs. Causer, Mr. and Mrs. 
Lloyd, the Secretary of the 
British Club, and the mem- 
bers of the Leopoldina 
Chacara I must take this op- 
portunity of offering my 
|most sincere thanks for their 
_|kindness and hospitality. 
Thanks are due, not only to 
these “godparents” (as we 
called them), but to others 
too numerous to mention, 
from the British Minister 
downwards, from all of 
} | whom we received the great- 
est hospitality and who took 
a keen interest in our 





project. 


In spite of all the energy employed in getting the Quest ready for sea, it 
became apparent that it would take fully four weeks to complete the 
work. The delays caused through repairs since leaving England had 
now amounted to six weeks. It would be quite impossible to carry out 
the programme and reach Cape Town in time to enter the ice this sea- 
son. It was this factor which caused Sir Ernest to decide to abandon, or 
postpone, the first part of the programme and make direct for South 
Georgia. Unfortunately, much of our scientific apparatus, stores and 
nearly all the special winter equipment, clothing, sledges, etc., had 
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been sent to Cape Town, which was to have been our base of opera- 
tions. Sir Ernest decided, however, that much of the foodstuff neces- 
sary to make up the deficiencies could be obtained locally, and hoped 
to get sledges, dogs and winter clothing at South Georgia. The German 
Deutschland expedition, under Filchner, had been abandoned there, 
and when we visited the island in 1914 we found that the whole of the 
equipment had been carefully stored and was in excellent condition. 
Sir Ernest hoped that much of this would still be available. Previous to 
this, in the belief that we should still be carrying on the full pro- 
gramme, the aeroplane had been sent on to the Cape by mail steamer, 
and we should therefore be compelled to do without it at the time 
when it would be of the greatest value. At the end of the month most of 
the essential work had been completed, but there was still much that 
required doing. Mr. Howard was anxious that we should delay another 
week to enable him to put in the necessary finishing touches, but al- 
ready we were late, and the Boss decided that further delay was impos- 
sible. 


The new addition to the deck-house, intended as a forward messroom, 
was a mere unfinished shell. Four bunks were hastily and roughly 
knocked up, and we left with no other furniture than a plain deal table, 
which was built round a central stanchion, and two benches. I may say 
here of the work put in for us at Rio by Messrs. Wilson & Sons that it 
was all good and reliable, and withstood all the usage to which it was 
subjected, and Kerr never again had any trouble with the engines be- 
yond minor adjustments. Mr. Howard had done all that was possible 
short of building new engines, which he maintained was what we re- 
quired, making no secret of his opinion that the present ones were un- 
suitable for the work to be undertaken. There was nothing for it, how- 
ever, but to go forward, and Sir Ernest, though fully alive to the Quest’s 
disabilities, determined to do the best possible under the circum- 
stances. He had that peculiar nature which shows at its best under dif- 
ficulties. He was the most undefeated and unconquerable man I have 
ever known. His whole life had been spent in forcing his way against 
what to most people must have seemed unsurmountable obstacles. Yet 
he had always triumphed, and I, who knew him, felt no doubt that he 
would carry this expedition through to a successful conclusion. Yet, if 
the reader will but cast his mind over the part of this book which he 
has read and think of how, since the inception of the expedition, one 
difficulty after another had risen to baulk the enterprise, and how on 
board the ship one thing after another had gone wrong and required 
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repair, he will agree that the Boss might well have thrown in his hand 
and retired from the unequal struggle. But nothing could have been 
more foreign to his mind—each obstacle but strengthened his resolve 
to carry on, and we who served with him never for one moment felt 
distrust or doubt that under his leadership all would go well. Whilst at 
Rio a change was made in the personnel. Eriksen returned home, and 
three new men were taken on: Young and Argles as stokers, and Nais- 
bitt as cook’s mate. 


We left Wilson’s wharf on December 17th, and lay at anchor for the 
night in a small bay on the Nictheroy side, close to the entrance to the 
harbour. In the morning we made a final complete stowage, lashing se- 
curely all the loose articles on deck and getting the ship trimmed ready 
for sea. Whilst we were engaged in this an urgent message was sent by 
motor boat for Dr. Macklin to go to Sir Ernest, who had slept ashore as 
the guest of the Leopoldina Chacara, and who had been taken suddenly 
ill. Macklin went off at once, but on arrival found him fully recovered, 
saying that he had merely felt a slight faintness and had really sent for 
him to know whether the stores were complete. That this attack had a 
greater significance than was appreciated at the time later events 
showed. 


We set off on December 18th. Sir Ernest, who had naturally worried a 
good deal over the continual troubles which cropped up, became once 
more his old cheery self, looking forward to a respite from further 
alarms regarding the welfare of the ship. 


On the day of sailing Jeffrey suffered an injury to his leg which Mack- 
lin pronounced serious, and ordered three weeks’ complete rest in bed, 
to which Jeffrey, being an active man, none too willingly assented. As a 
matter of fact, as a result of this injury he was incapacitated for nearly 
six weeks. Sir Ernest kept his watch. 


The first few days at sea were fine and pleasantly cool. The old system 
of watches was altered, the men taking their turns at the wheel in rota- 
tion, following alphabetical order. For the day’s work they were called 
at 7.0 a.m. and knocked off at 5.0 p.m. The messes were divided. Sir 
Ernest, myself, Hussey, McIlroy, Worsley, Macklin, Kerr, Jeffrey, Carr 
and Douglas messed in the new wardroom forward, and Smith took 
charge of the after messroom, with Dell, McLeod, Marr, Young, Argles 
and Watts. Green and Naisbitt messed in the galley. 
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On December 22nd we saw our first albatross, a fine “Wanderer” 
which attached itself to the ship and followed us on our way South. We 
saw also a “Portuguese man-o’-war.” The two form a combination 
rarely seen in the same latitude (30° 47’ S.). The albatross has a won- 
derful flight, and our flying experts, Carr and Wilkins, watched the 
bird as it soared and dipped and “banked” and “stalled” and performed 
numerous evolutions, for each of which they had a technical or a slang 
expression. 


I had the 4.0-8.0 a.m. watch on December 24th, during which the 
wind blew up wet and misty and came ahead. The Boss gave instruc- 
tions to call the hands to take in sail. Whilst the square-sail was being 
taken in a corner carrying a heavy block and shackle was whipped 
across the deck, catching Carr a violent blow in the face. He was badly 
stunned, but picked himself up, with hand to face, blood flowing freely 
from between his fingers. When examined, it was found that his nose 
was broken. After some trouble the surgeons replaced the bones in po- 
sition, but Carr, standing in front of a looking-glass, attempted to im- 
prove the work, with the result that the operation had to be carried out 
a second time, with pertinent remarks from Hussey as to the effects 
upon his personal appearance if further interfered with. 


During the night it became apparent that a gale was brewing, and 
Hussey’s prediction seemed to be only too correct, for by Christmas 
morning the Quest was heaving and pitching and behaving in such a 
lively manner that we saw that any attempt at festivity on this day 
would be futile. Green had a hard and trying time in his galley. The 
Boss told him not to bother about serving a decent lunch, but to serve 
out each man with a good thick bully-beef sandwich. This we ate in the 
shelter of the alleyways, well braced against the roll of the ship. It was 
a pleasant surprise when Green was able to produce some hot cocoa, 
which from its taste I suspected to have been made from engine-room 
water. It was, however, hot and wet and comforting to our chilled bod- 
ies. 


During the day we were visited by numbers of sea birds which seemed 
to be in no way perturbed by the high winds: albatross, whale birds, 
Mother Carey’s chickens, Cape pigeons and a Cape hen. It was cheer- 
ing to see them again, these old friends of ours, and to watch their 
flight as they sailed cleverly from the shelter of one wave to another, 
rarely meeting the full force of the gale. 
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On the 26th the weather had abated somewhat, though a strong wind 
continued to blow from the west. The temperature dropped to 60° F., 
making the air quite chilly, and we were glad to don heavier clothing. 


Kerr came to me with a report that the forward water tank was empty. 
He had sounded several times, and had gone below to tap the sides, 
the tank yielding a hollow note, so that there was no doubt about it. 
The small after tank, which had been freely used since leaving Rio de 
Janeiro, was also nearly empty, so that there was very little fresh water 
left on the ship. It was necessary to report this to Sir Ernest, though I 
did not like doing so, for I knew that the former troubles had caused 
him much worry, and he was now in hopes that he had heard the last 
of them. Though he took the news, which was serious enough, in all 
calmness, I could see that it caused him some uneasiness. We had to 
economize rigidly in the use of what water was left, using it for cooking 
and drinking purposes only, and making the best use we could of sea 
water for washing and cleaning. There was a small exhaust tank in the 
engine-room, which collected the steam after it had passed through the 
cylinders. The amount of water from this source was small, and tasted 
somewhat oily, but it helped to eke out the supply. Kerr removed the 
tank lid and made a search from inside for the site of the leak, which 
proved fortunately to be not in the walls of the tank itself but at the 
junction with the feed pipe. 


During the night of the 27th-28th the wind again freshened. I had the 
middle watch. By 2.0 a.m. a furious gale was blowing from the W.N.W. 
Rapidly rising seas came along in quick succession with big curling 
tops, and breaking with a roar ran along our rails with a venomous 
hiss. The wind was on our starboard quarter, and under topsail and 
square-sail we made good speed before it. The ship’s log registered 
nine knots. With each drive forward of the big seas the ship overran 
her engines, ultimately compelling us to shut off steam. We were mak- 
ing such good headway that I was loath to heave-to, and we continued 
to rush along in a smother of foam and spray, veering and twisting to 
such an extent that the man at the wheel had all his work cut out to 
maintain a course and prevent her from broaching-to. I was afraid that 
some of the gear might carry away, and strained continuously into the 
darkness ahead. There was, however, something about the leap and 
swing of the ship as she tore along that caused our spirits to rise and 
created a tremendous feeling of uplift. 
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I was relieved at 4.0 a.m. by Worsley, who carried on for another two 
hours. At 6.0 a.m. the seas had risen to such an extent that Sir Ernest 
decided to heave-to, and all hands were called to take in sail. Putting 
the ship straight before the wind we let go the square-sail with a run, 
all hands rushing forward to gather up the canvas and stow it securely. 
Dell, jumping to assist another man, got his foot caught in a coil of 
rope, which, running out at high speed, threw him violently off his feet, 
causing an injury from which he took months to recover. We let go the 
topsail sheets and started to clew up, the wind causing the sail to flap 
with loud reports and bending the yard like a bow. Worsley and Mack- 
lin clambered aloft to take it in and pass the gaskets which secure it to 
the yard. 


The gale increased in violence. I was agreeably surprised with the 
Quest’s behaviour, for she lay-to much more comfortably than I had 
expected, and took comparatively little water over her sides. There was 
enough, however, to make things uncomfortable, for it filled the waist 
of the ship, flooded the cabins, and sweeping along the alleyways en- 
tered the galley and extinguished the fires. Green stuck valiantly to his 
post and managed at each meal-time to serve us out some good solid 
sandwiches and, what was of especial value under the circumstances, a 
good hot drink, which sent a warm glow through our arteries and put 
new life into us. We considerably reduced the amount of water coming 
on board by placing a series of oil bags over the bow, which subdued 
the seas in a manner scarcely credible except to those who watched its 
effect upon them, as with breaking tops they rushed angrily upon us, 
suddenly to lose all their sting and slip harmless under our keel. With 
regard to the use of oil bags, if they are to be used at all, it is necessary 
to let the oil run freely, though not necessarily wastefully. Small 
driblets are valueless and not worth the trouble of putting over the 
side. 


The next day there was still a strong sea running, but it was merely the 
aftermath of the gale, which lost its sting about midnight. In the morn- 
ing the sun came out and brightened things up considerably. Later in 
the day we were able to set sail and proceed on our way. Our friendly 
sea-birds, which had disappeared during the worst of the storm, re- 
turned and followed in our wake. We had not long been under way 
when Sir Ernest approached, saying quietly: “Wild, you came to me 
with bad news the other day; I have some news for you.” “Good or 
bad?” I asked. “Bad,” he replied; “worse than yours; bad enough per- 
haps to stop the expedition.” 
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He then told me that Kerr, who had been the harbinger of so much evil 
tidings, had again to report the discovery of a most serious condition. 
Whilst cleaning fires he had discovered a leak in the furnace from 
which the water bubbled out and ran in a thin stream down the sides. 
He was unable to state definitely the exact condition, which could not 
be examined until our arrival in South Georgia, as it required that the 
fires should be drawn to enable him to creep bodily into the furnace. 
He explained that it might be a small matter which could be repaired, 
or it might prove to be so serious that the boiler could not be used fur- 
ther. In spite of the quiet way in which Sir Ernest took this news, and 
the calm which he outwardly exhibited, I think it proved to be a pretty 
severe blow and the cause of a good deal of worry. 


Indeed, all this recurrence of trouble from below decks, in depart- 
ments which he personally had not been able to supervise, must have 
proved very trying. From the very first inception of the expedition he 
had had difficulties innumerable which might well have broken the 
spirit of a lesser man. For the present Kerr was instructed to keep a 
watchful eye on the condition and, unless it appeared to be getting 
worse, to carry on under reduced pressure. 


The wind again blew up to a moderate gale from the westward on De- 
cember 30th, much less severe, however, than the last one, though 
with very violent squalls. We ran off before it, making good speed, and 
though the rising seas rushed down upon our stern as if to poop us, the 
Quest rose to let them pass frothing and sizzling, but harmless, under 
our counter. 


Towards evening, however, both wind and sea had increased, and Sir 
Ernest decided to take in sail and heave-to. Much water came on board 
and found its way into Sir Ernest’s cabin and my own, the doors of 
which opened on to the waist of the ship. The bunks were sodden, so 
much so that Sir Ernest left his and made up a bed on one of the 
benches in the wardroom, refusing to deprive any other man of his 
bunk. During the long spell of bad weather he had spent nearly the 
whole time on the bridge, and though I repeatedly suggested to him 
that he should lie down and rest, he would not do so. On this particular 
night he took Worsley’s watch as well as his own, so that Worsley’s rest 
might not be disturbed. He was always doing little things like this for 
other people. 
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About this time I began to feel a little bit uneasy, for it seemed to me 
that he was doing too much and subjecting himself to too great a 
strain. Macklin’s diary shows that he had the wheel during the second 
dog-watch, and was relieved at 8.0 p.m. by Sir Ernest, who told him to 
lash the wheel and go to bed. Macklin noticed, however, that the Boss 
was looking tired and ill, and urged him to call Worsley (whose real 
watch it was) and turn in himself. The Boss would not hear of it, say- 
ing: “You boys are tired and need all the sleep you can get.” 


The diary says: He was looking so tired that I offered with some diffi- 
dence, for I am not a trained seaman, to stay on myself, saying that on 
the least sign of anything untoward happening I would blow a whistle. 
Somehow or other a long conversation ensued, in which he told me 
many things. He said: “If this crack in the furnace proves serious I may 
have to abandon the expedition—my reputation will stand it—but I am 
not beaten; John Rowett understands me, and will trust me to make 
the best of things, even if I have to get a new ship.” 


He reverted to his original northern scheme, saying: “The Quest would 
have been suitable for that; in the Davis Strait, even if we lost her, we 
should have had no difficulty in reaching land, where we could subsist 
on game and carry on without her.” So ended the Old Year. New Year’s 
Day brought us a calm sea with long oily swell, and over all a drench- 
ing mist. Being a Sunday little work was done, and all hands were al- 
lowed a rest after the somewhat trying days we had just experienced. 
With the new year Sir Ernest Shackleton again commenced to write in 
his journal, which I insert verbatim. 


January ist, 1922. Rest and calm after the storm. The year has begun 
kindly for us; it is curious how a certain date becomes a factor and a 
milestone in one’s life. Christmas Day in a raging gale seemed out of 
place. I dared not venture to hope that to-day would be as it was. Anxi- 
ety has been probing deeply into me, for until the very end of the year 
things have gone awry. Engines unreliable; furnace cracked; water 
short; heavy gales; all that physically can go wrong, but the spirit of all 
on board is sound and good. 


There are two points in the adventures of a diver, 
One when a beggar he prepares to plunge, 


One when a prince he rises with his pearl. 
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January 2nd, 1922. Another wonderful day, fine, clear, a slight head 
wind, but cheerful for us after these last days of stress and strain. At 1 
p.m. we passed our first berg. The old familiar sight aroused in me 
memories that the strenuous years had deadened. Blue caverns shone 
with sky-glow snatched from heaven itself, green spurs showed be- 
neath the water. And bergs mast high Came sailing by, As green as 
emerald. Ah me! the years that have gone since in the pride of young 
manhood I first went forth to the fight. I grow old and tired, but must 
always lead on. 


January 3rd, 1922. Another beautiful day; fortune seems to attend us 
this New Year, but so anxious have I been, when things are going well, 
I wonder what internal difficulty will be sprung upon me. All day long 
a light wind and clear sky was our happy portion. I find a difficulty in 
settling down to write—I am so much on the qui vive; I pray that the 
furnace will hold out. Thankful that I can Be crossed and thwarted as a 
man. 


January 4th, 1922. At last, after sixteen days of turmoil and anxiety, on 
a peaceful sunshiny day, we came to anchor in Gritviken. How familiar 
the coast seemed as we passed down: we saw with full interest the 
places we struggled over after the boat journey. Now we must speed all 
we can, but the prospect is not too bright, for labour is scarce. The old 
familiar smell of dead whale permeates everything. It is a strange and 
curious place. Douglas and Wilkins are at different ends of the island. 
A wonderful evening. In the darkening twilight I saw a lone star hover 
Gem-like above the bay. These were the last words written by Sir 
Ernest Shackleton. 


I continue my own narrative. Early in the morning of Wednesday, Jan- 
uary 4th, we sighted Wallis Island, and soon after the main island of 
South Georgia opened into view, with its snow-clad rocky slopes and 
big glaciers running to the sea. With fair wind and in smooth water we 
passed along the coast. Sir Ernest at sight of the island had completely 
thrown off his despondency, became once more his active self, and 
stood with Worsley and myself on the bridge, picking out through 
binoculars, with almost boyish excitement, the old familiar features, 
and recognizing places with such words as, “Look, there’s the glacier 
we descended!” or, “There, do you see, coming into view, the slope 
where we lit the Primus and cooked our meal?” He kept his spirits 
throughout the day, and it was with the greatest pleasure that I recog- 
nized once more the old buoyant, optimistic Boss. 
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The day cleared beautifully, and we entered Cumberland Bay in bright 
sunshine, with not a ripple on the surface of the water. How familiar it 
all seemed as we rounded the point and entered Gritviken Harbour, 
with the little station nestling at the foot of the three big peaks, the 
spars of the Tijuca, the small whalers along the pier; all exactly as we 
had left them seven years before. The Boss, looking across at the slopes 
above our “dog-lines,” remarked, “The Cross has gone from the hill- 
side!” 


The poles which had been set 
up by us to mark the north 
and south direction were still 
standing; we were informed 
that they were used regularly 
by the whalers in adjusting 
their compasses. 


We passed the spit with the 
little Argentine meteorologi- 
cal station, behind which lay 
the house of the Government 
officials, and dropped anchor]~ 
in the Endurance’s old an- 
chorage. 


One familiar landmark was 
missing—the little hospital 
hut in which I had lived with 
Mcllroy, Macklin, Hussey, 
Crean and Marston, the dog- 
drivers of the last expedition. 
We found later that it had 
been moved from its old site 
close to the “dog-lines” to a 
more central position amongst the huts of the station. 





Mr. Jacobsen, the manager, an old friend of ours, came aboard, and 
shortly afterwards returned to the shore with Sir Ernest, who was full 
of vigour and energy. 


I had the boat lowered and went ashore with McIlroy, Hussey, Carr, 
Macklin and some others to look about our old quarters. 
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The season was now midsummer, the snow had disappeared from the 
lower slopes, and with the bright sunshine and warmth the place had a 
very different aspect from what it had when we were here in 1914, 
much earlier in the season. In other respects there was little change, 
and we recognized amongst the workers at the station a number with 
whom we had been familiar; in particular, one of the flensers, a hard- 
bitten individual who was standing with spiked sea-boots on a huge 
whale carcass, assisting the stripping process by deft cuts here and 
there with his long-handled knife. 


Whaling Station at Gritviken Harbour 





We visited our old hut in its new situation. It was now being used as a 
hospital again, and a young Danish doctor was in charge. We passed 
along to its old site beside the stream, which runs clear and icy cold 
straight from the snows. There was much less volume of water than 
when we were here before, but the little basin we had cut out as a 
bathing place was still there. Here, with the others, I used to take a 
morning dip. That was in the days of my hardihood. Macklin used to 
lie down in it, and stand in the snow to dry himself. 


We went on to the “dog-lines,” passing en route the little cemetery, 
which we glanced at casually enough. The stakes to which we had se- 
cured the tethering lines were still standing as we had left them, as 
were also the boards with which we had made a flooring for the tent. 
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We climbed the hill to a lake, on the frozen surface of which we used to 
exercise the dogs—it was now a sheet of open water. We sat down on 
the banks, enjoying the lovely sunshine, and watched the countless 
skua gulls and terns which, attracted by the unwonted visitors, flew 
close down over our heads. The younger spirits, full of exuberance, and 
revelling in the change from the confinement of the ship, threw stones 
at them, and tempted Query, who had accompanied us, to retrieve 
pieces of wood from the lake. 


On our way back we were accosted by an incongruous figure—a coal- 
black man, on whose head was perched a bowler hat many sizes too 
small. He addressed us with a marked American twang: “Say, you boys 
from the Quest, you goin’ to the South Pole, ain’t you? Wal, guess I’m 
comin’ along with ya!” We guessed he wasn’t, and passed on. We 
learned from Mr. Jacobsen that he was a stowaway from St. Vincent, 
who was a perfect nuisance to them, and who was being sent away at 
the earliest opportunity. 


This being the first time we had been on an even keel since leaving Rio 
de Janeiro, we had dinner in comfort and spent a cheery evening, the 
Boss being full of jokes. At the finish he rose, saying, “To-morrow we'll 
keep Christmas.” I went on deck with him, and we discussed a few de- 
tails of work. He went to his cabin to turn in. I arranged for an “anchor 
watch” to be kept, and also turned in early for a good sound sleep. 


The “Professor Gruvel” at Grytviken dock 
being loaded with whale oil. 
The Quest sits behind in King Edward Cove. 
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CHAPTER IV 





DEATH OF SIR ERNEST SHACKLETON 


On Thursday, January 5th, I was awakened about 3.0 a.m. to find both 
of the doctors in my cabin—Macklin was lighting my oil lamp. Mcllroy 
said: “We want you to wake up thoroughly, for we have some bad news 
to give you—the worst possible.” 





I sat up, saying: “Go on with it, let me have it straight out!” 
He replied: “The Boss is dead!” It was a staggering blow. 


Roused thus in the middle of the night to receive this news, it was 
some minutes before I felt its full significance. I remember saying me- 
chanically: “The Boss dead! Dead, do you mean? He can’t be dead!” 


On asking for particulars, I learned from Macklin that he was taking 
the 2.0-4.0 a.m. anchor watch. He was patrolling the ship, when he 
was attracted by a whistle from the Boss’s cabin, and on going in, 
found him sitting up in his bunk. His own account, written almost im- 
mediately after, is as follows: Was called at 2.0 a.m. for my watch. A 
cold night but clear and beautiful, with every star showing. I was 
slowly walking up and down the deck, when I heard a whistle from the 
Boss’s cabin. I went in, and he said: “Hullo, Mack, boy, is that you? I 
thought it was.” He continued: “I can’t sleep to-night, can you get me a 
sleeping draught?” He explained that he was suffering from severe fa- 
cial neuralgia, and had taken fifteen grains of aspirin. “That stuff is no 
good; will you get me something which will act?” 


I noticed that although it was a cold night he had only one blanket, and 
asked him if he had no others. He replied that they were in his bottom 
drawer and he could not be bothered getting them out. I started to do 
so, but he said, “Never mind to-night, I can stand the cold.” However, I 
went back to my cabin and got a heavy Jaeger blanket from my bunk, 
which I tucked round him. He was unusually quiet in the way he let me 
do things for him.... He talked of many things quite rationally, and 
finding him in such a complacent mood, I thought it a good opportu- 
nity to emphasize the necessity of his taking things very much more 
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quietly than he had been doing.... “You are always wanting me to give 
up something. What do you want me to give up now?” This was the last 
thing he said. He died quite suddenly. 


I remained with him during the worst of the attack, but as soon as I 
could leave him I ran to McIlroy and, shaking him very roughly I am 
afraid, said: “Wake up, Mick, come at once to the Boss. He is dying!” 
On my way back I woke Hussey, and told him to get me certain 
medicines. It must have been rather a shocking awakening for both of 
them, but they leapt up at once. Nothing could be done, however. I 
noted the time—it was about 2.50 a.m. 


I had Worsley called and informed him of what had occurred. To the 
rest I said nothing till the morning. At 8.0 a.m. I mustered all hands on 
the poop, and told them the bad news. Naturally it was a great shock to 
them all, especially to those who had served with him before and thus 
knew him more intimately. I added briefly that I now commanded the 
expedition, which would carry on. 


On that day, and on the several that followed, rain fell heavily, fitting 
in with our low spirits. I immediately set about making arrangements 
for sending home the sad news to Lady Shackleton, and for notifying 
Mr. Rowett. I sent for Watts, our wireless operator, and asked him if 
he could establish communication. He said he would try. From his log: 
“My ambition was to get the type 15 set working, so as to pass the news 
as quickly as possible. The whole set I stripped and tested thoroughly, 
and 'made good’ minor defects, but luck was still against me. The dy- 
namo was run at 5.45 p.m., and whilst testing the installation the ma- 
chine suddenly raced, and fuses were blown out, so further working of 
the set had to be abandoned.” 


I went ashore to see Mr. Jacobsen, who was deeply shocked at the 
news. I learned from him that there was no wireless apparatus on the 
island other than those carried by the oil transport steamers, none of 
which, however, had a sending range sufficient to get into touch with a 
receiving station from here. He told me that the Albuera, a steamer ly- 
ing at Leith Harbour farther round the coast, was due to sail in about 
ten days. He said that if I cared to go to Leith and make arrangements 
with her captain for sending the news, he would put at my disposal the 
Little Karl, a small steam whaler used by him for visiting different 
parts of the island. 
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I accepted his offer, and whilst the vessel was being got ready went 
with McIlroy and Macklin to notify the resident magistrate. He was 
away at another station, but I saw Mr. Barlas, the assistant magistrate. 
It is curious how one notices small things at a time like this. One inci- 
dent stands out vividly in my memory. At the moment of my telling 
him he was lighting a cigarette, which he dropped on the table-cloth, 
where it continued to burn. 


I remember picking it up for him and placing it where it could do no 
harm. This done I left for Leith with McIlroy, who during the whole of 
this time was of the greatest help and assistance. Everyone at Leith 
showed the greatest kindness and sympathy, and Captain Manson, of 
the Albuera, readily undertook to send off the message as soon as he 
got within range of any wireless station. 


Arrangements for the disposal of the body I left to Macklin, and to 
Hussey I entrusted the care of papers and personal effects. At first I 
decided to bury Sir Ernest in South Georgia. I had no idea, however, of 
what Lady Shackleton’s wishes might be, and so ultimately decided to 
send him home to England. 


The doctors embalmed the body, which was placed in a lined coffin 
kindly made for us by Mr. Hansen, of Leith. There was a steamer 
named Professor Gruvel lying in Gritviken Harbour, which was due to 
sail in about ten days, and her captain, Captain Jacobsen, offered to 
carry the body as far as Monte Video, from where it could be sent on by 
mail boat. 


As soon as the necessary arrangements had been made we carried him 
ashore. All hands mustered quietly and stood bareheaded as we lifted 
the coffin, covered by our silk white ensign, to the side of the Quest, 
and passed it over into a motor launch. 


All the time the rain soaked heavily down. From the pier we carried 
him to the little hospital and placed him in the room in which we had 
lived together seven years before. 


The next day we carried him to the little church, which is situated so 
romantically at the foot of towering snow-covered mountains, over 
ground which he had so often trod with firm, eager steps in making the 
final preparations for the start of the Endurance expedition. 
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Here I said good-bye to the Boss, a great explorer, a great leader and a 
good comrade. I had served with him in all his expeditions, twice as his 
second-in-command. I accompanied him on his great journey which so 
nearly attained the Pole, shared with him every one of his trials and vi- 
cissitudes in the South, and rejoiced with him in his triumphs. No one 
knew the explorer side of his nature better than I, and many are the 
tales I could tell of his thoughtfulness and his sacrifices on behalf of 
others, of which he himself never spoke. 
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Of his hardihood and extraordinary powers of endurance, his buoyant 
optimism when things seemed hopeless and his unflinching courage in 
the face of danger I have no need to speak. He always did more than 
his share of work. Medical evidence shows that the condition which 
caused his death was an old standing one and was due to throwing too 
great a strain upon a system weakened by shortage of food. 


I have known personally and served with all the British leaders of ex- 
ploration in the Antarctic since my first voyage in the Discovery. For 
qualities of leadership and ability to organize Shackleton stands fore- 
most and must be ranked as the first explorer of his day. I felt his loss, 
coming as it did, most keenly. In order to ensure safe disposal of the 
body, and to arrange for its transference at Monte Video. 


I detailed Hussey to accompany it home. I could ill spare him, but I 
considered him the most suitable man I could select for the purpose. 
Naturally it was a disappointment to him to give up the expedition, but 
he accepted the responsibility without demur, and I am grateful to him 
for the spirit in which he complied with my arrangements. 


As subsequent events turned out, Hussey received a message at Monte 
Video from Lady Shackleton expressing her wish that Sir Ernest 
should be buried in South Georgia, which was the scene of one of his 
greatest exploits, and which might well be described as the “Gateway 
of the Antarctic.” 


The coffin was returned to Gritviken by the Woodville, through the 
courtesy of Captain Least, and Sir Ernest was ultimately buried in the 
little cemetery beside our old “dog-lines.” Of his comrades, only 
Hussey was present at the funeral, for the rest of us had already sailed 
into the South, but there were many amongst the hardy whalers of 
South Georgia who attended, men who knew him and could, better 
than most people, appreciate his work. 


Nor was the sympathetic presence of a woman lacking, for at the fu- 
neral was Mrs. Aarberg, wife of the Norwegian doctor at Leith, who 
with kindly thought had placed upon his grave a wreath made from the 
only flowers on the island, those which she had cultivated with much 
care and patience inside her own house. She was the only woman on 
South Georgia. 
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I have not the least doubt that had Sir Ernest been able to decide upon 
his last resting-place, it is just here that he would have chosen to lie, 
and would have preferred this simple funeral to any procedure carried 
out with greater pomp and ceremony. 


Not here! the white South has thy bones; and thou, 
Heroic sailor-soul, 
Art passing on thine happier voyage now 
Toward no earthly Pole. 


(Note) Shackleton was buried in the little cemetery at Grytviken on 5 
March 1922. Of his team only Hussey was present but managers 
from the five whaling stations, whalers, fishermen and residents of 
South Georgia attended the funeral service, conducted in Norwegian 
and English, at 3pm. 


Hussey noted that the day was clear and calm. Six Shetland Islanders 
carried the coffin to the Decauville light railway, which transported it 
toward the cemetery, where British and Norwegian flags flew at 
half-mast. A wooden cross was constructed and wreaths hung over 
it. (The cross was replaced with the granite tombstone in 1928.) 


Mrs Aarberg, wife of the Norwegian doctor at Leith whaling station, 
laid a wreath of flowers—carefully cultivated in her home—on the 
gravesite. Wild returned to Leith Harbour with Quest on 6 April 1922 
and, before their departure on 7 May, he and the crew erected a 
memorial cross to Shackleton. 


The cross, atop a stone cairn into which the men cemented an en- 
graved brass plate, stands at Hope Point, a headland just outside 
Grytviken Harbour. 
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CHAPTER V 








PREPARATIONS IN SOUTH GEORGIA 


Though we all felt very keenly the loss we had suffered in the death of 
the Boss, we could not allow our depression of spirits to take too 
strong a hold on us, for there was much work to be done. 





The season was now well advanced, and I had to make up my mind at 
once as to what we were going to do. Sir Ernest Shackleton’s death, oc- 
curring at this critical juncture, left me with no knowledge of his plans, 
for he had withheld any definite decision as to future movements until 
he should be able to arrange for another complete overhaul of the en- 
gines. Since hearing of the crack in the furnace he had outlined several 
alternative propositions without, however, showing any definite lean- 
ing to any one of them. 


The entry in his diary of January 1st shows how fully he realized the 
condition of the engines. Yet he added: “But the spirit of all on board is 
sound and good”; and later, “I must always lead on”! There is not the 
slightest doubt that he intended to go on with the work, and I knew 
that had he lived he would have found some way to carry on. 


My position, when summed up, was as follows: I was out of communi- 
cation with the rest of the world, and there was no possibility of my re- 
ceiving any message from Mr. Rowett. I had therefore to act for myself. 
The Antarctic open season was well advanced, and thus limited the 
time available for manceuvring in the ice. I had therefore to act without 
delay. With regard to the ship, the recent heavy storms had shown her 
to be a fine sea-boat, capable of standing any weather at sea. Rigging 
and hull were sound. The troubles which had so continuously cropped 
up since our leaving England had shown, however, that the engines 
could not be regarded as reliable. 


We were short of both food stores and equipment, for our depot for the 
South was to have been Cape Town, and as a result of all the delays in- 
volved since our start we had not been able to go there and take them 
up. 
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The food stores included those things most suitable for cold regions. 
The general equipment included warm clothing, footgear, sledging 
gear and harness; special ice equipment in the way of ice-picks, ice-an- 
chors and hand harpoons; oil and paraffin for the engines and dy- 
namos, and a quantity of scientific gear. As to personnel, I knew that I 
had with me men who would staunchly stand by me and support me in 
whatever decision I should come to. 


Sir Ernest had spoken on one occasion, just before arrival at South 
Georgia, of proceeding down Bransfield Strait, finding a suitable spot 
somewhere on the western side of Graham Land, and freezing the ship 
in for the winter. When summer appeared he would cross Graham 
Land to the Weddell Sea and explore the coastline on that side as far as 
time and conditions should permit. 
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Of his different plans, this and his published programme of proceeding 
eastwards and making an attempt to penetrate the pack ice as near to 
Enderby Land as possible, and from there to push south, were the only 
two which I could consider. As to the first, for the carrying out of this I 
should require a large quantity of stores, sledging equipment and good 
winter clothing. As before stated, these were at Cape Town, and unless 
I could obtain them in South Georgia this scheme must fall through. 


Sir Ernest’s last message home had been that all was well with the ship 
and the expedition, and he had never had a chance to announce pub- 
licly the final situation. Mr. Rowett might therefore wonder at any 
change of plan occurring after his death. On this score, however, I was 
not greatly concerned, for I felt that in anything I should undertake I 
would have his support and carry his trust. 


With regard to the original published programme, I realized that to en- 
ter an area which had hitherto proved impenetrable to every ship 
which had made the attempt, would with the Quest be a hazardous un- 
dertaking even under the most favourable circumstances. Any ship en- 
tering heavy pack ice runs a risk of being beset and frozen in, and 
when that has occurred her fate lies absolutely with the gods. Should 
the ship be crushed, the chances of escape from the area in which we 
should be working could only be regarded as remote, for even if we 
succeeded in escaping from the pack with our boats, the nearest point 
we could make for would be Cape Town, a distance of over two thou- 
sand miles, through stormy seas, dependent for water supply upon 
what we could collect in the way of rain. 


Any fool can push a ship into the ice and lose her—my job was to bring 
her back again. On careful weighing of the two alternatives the Graham 
Land proposition appealed to me more strongly, for it offered the 
prospect of good work; and in case of accident we should be within 
measurable reach of whalers, which in their search for whales pene- 
trate deeply amongst the islands of the Palmer Archipelago. Though I 
was faced with an innumerable number of smaller considerations, the 
above represents roughly the situation at the time. 


Therefore with these points of view in mind before coming to any deci- 
sion at all, I gave instructions to Kerr to examine thoroughly and over- 
haul the engines and boilers and report to me his considered opinion. 
This he did. The work done at Rio had been good and sound, and he 
considered the condition of the engines to be fit for proceeding. 
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The boiler presented a difficult problem. On looking up the record of 
the Quest (or the Foca I as she was previously named) in the Norwe- 
gian Veritas, I discovered that though the ship was comparatively new, 
the boiler had been built in 1890, and was thus thirty-one years old. 


Kerr made an examination from inside, and I had also the second 
opinion, by courtesy of Captain Jacobsen, of the chief engineer of the 
Professor Gruvel. The report showed that the condition was not 
reparable, but at the same time was not likely to develop further and 
become serious. I threw upon Kerr the onus of deciding as to whether 
the engines and boiler were fit to continue with into the ice or not. 
With true native caution (he comes of Aberdeen stock) he replied that 
there was always a risk of breakdown, but not an unreasonable one; he 
was willing to take it himself. So far as that was concerned I decided to 
go ahead. 


My next step was to see about the special winter equipment which Sir 
Ernest had hoped would be available here. I learned to my dismay 
from Mr. Jacobsen that Filchner’s store had been opened up and the 
contents scattered. There were no dogs on the island. They had proved 
so voracious and such a nuisance to the station that they had been 
shot. Food could be obtained, and a certain amount of clothing from 
the slop chests of the different stations, but this was considered of 
doubtful quality and not recommended for our purpose. I thought bit- 
terly of the good stuff lying in a Cape Town warehouse. These consid- 
erations caused me reluctantly to rule out the Graham Land proposi- 
tion. 


There remained now only to carry on as the Boss had intended or to go 
back. As a matter of fact, I hardly gave the latter a thought. To go back 
was intolerable and quite incompatible with British prestige. To carry 
out against all difficulties the work the Boss had set out to do appealed 
to me strongly. I made my decision, and let it be known to all hands, 
giving each one a chance to back out before it was too late. I believe 
there was not one who ever so much as thought of it, and none seemed 
to doubt but that we would go on. Such is the onus of leadership. 
Where you must concern yourself for the safety and welfare of those 
under your charge, they place in you their trust and do not worry at all. 
This is as it should be. I told Macklin, who was in charge of stores and 
equipment, to take a complete and accurate tally of everything we had 
aboard and then work out and make a list of requirements for the pe- 
riod to be spent in the ice. 
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When this was done I sent him to visit the different stations and pick 
out from their slop chests anything that he might consider necessary in 
the way of clothing. Nothing was available at Gritviken, and so on Jan- 
uary 16th we left for Leith Harbour, where we received the greatest 
kindness from Mr. Hansen, the manager of the whaling station. His 
keen interest and practical assistance meant a great deal to me at this 
critical time, and his genial qualities and kindly hospitality did much 
to dissipate the gloom which had fallen upon us. We obtained from 
him all the food stores we required and a general outfit of clothing and 
blankets, which, though by no means the equivalent of our own spe- 
cially prepared stuff, was at least adequate to meet the demands of a 
single season. Amongst other things, each man was provided with a 
fur-lined leather cap, an abundance of socks and mitts, a pair of stout 
ankle boots, a pair of sea boots, a quantity of warm underclothing, 
heavy pea-jacket, light windproof jacket, a stout pair of trousers, three 
good blankets and a warm coverlet. 


It was necessary before starting to fill the bunkers with coal. Mr. 
Hansen had none to spare, but he took me round in a whaler to Husvik 
Harbour, where Mr. Andersen, the manager, promised to supply me 
with what we required. 


On January 14th I told Worsley to take the Quest to Husvik, where she 
was placed alongside the Orwell, the station oil carrier, from which we 
took aboard 105 tons of best Welsh coal. In the meantime work had 
been going on busily on board, for Worsley and Jeffrey had much to do 
in their preparations for the ice. The forward water tank had been 
made sound and a hand pump fitted. Dell, McLeod and Marr tested all 
running gear and rigging, which was set up in good order and any de- 
fective material replaced. Marr, since leaving Rio, had been replaced in 
the galley by Naisbitt, and now assisted Dell about the deck, a job very 
much more to his taste. He was also appointed “Lampy,” having charge 
of all the non-electrical lighting of the ship. 


Wilkins and Douglas, who had preceded us here from Rio de Janeiro 
in order to have more time for their scientific work, rejoined us, and 
were much shocked at the news we had to give them. We were now 
ready for sea, but returned first to Leith Harbour to pick up two ice an- 
chors and a number of hand harpoons, ice picks and ice axes which 
Mr. Hansen had turned out for us in his workshop. 
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We were about to embark upon what would most certainly prove to be 
the most arduous part of our programme, which I had briefly outlined 
in a last letter to Mr. Rowett as follows: As I am at present out of com- 
munication with you, and in view of the lateness of the season, which 
necessitates that any attempt to enter the ice must be carried out with- 
out delay, I have decided to carry on the work of the expedition, adher- 
ing as nearly as circumstances permit to the plans as most recently ex- 
pressed by Sir Ernest Shackleton. 


Consequently ... I intend pushing to the eastward to a position depen- 
dent upon the date as marking the advancement of the season, striking 
south through the pack ice, and making an attempt to reach the Great 
Ice Barrier. If I am successful in this, I will turn westwards and map 
out, as far as possible, the coastline in the direction of Coats Land, but 
taking steps to escape before the ship gets frozen in. There are, how- 
ever, certain factors which may compel me to use my discretion in al- 
tering the programme, as follows: 


1. In addition to the defects of the ship already notified to you by Sir 
Ernest Shackleton, compelling alterations at Lisbon, St. Vincent and 
Rio de Janeiro, during this last stage of the voyage two other grave de- 
fects were discovered: a crack and a leak in the boiler furnace, and a 
leak in the forward water tank which almost emptied it. On arrival 
here the boiler was examined by Mr. Kerr, the chief engineer of the 
Quest, and by engineers from the whaling station. After careful consid- 
eration they have decided that it is possible to go forward, and Mr. 
Kerr states that it is quite reasonable to enter the ice under the condi- 
tions. 


2. The capability of the Quest to deal with pack ice. It has been shown 
during the voyage that she is of lower engine power than was originally 
expected, and much will depend upon what speed and driving power 
she can maintain in the ice. 


3. The lateness of the season limits the amount of time in which it is 
possible to operate in the ice pack. 


4. Progress will depend upon conditions which cannot altogether be 
foreseen, viz. weather conditions, and the depth and density of the 
pack ice when we encounter it, varying greatly as it does from year to 
year.... I expect to leave the ice towards the end of March, and will 
probably return to this island (South Georgia) or the Falkland Islands 
for coal and water... 
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CHAPTER VI - INTO THE SOUTH 


We left Leith Harbour on January 17th, and proceeded along the coast 
to Cooper Bay. Douglas and Carr had gone there some days before to 
carry on their geological examination of the island. On arrival we 
found that they had set up a tent on the beach and had built outside it 
a fireplace of stones. For fuel they used driftwood, which lined the 
beach in large quantities. Douglas came to meet us in the kayak, a 
small skin-boat which had been presented to us by Mr. Jacobsen. I 
lowered the surf-boat and went ashore. Both Carr and he looked well, 
being very sunburnt and fatter than when they left us. A meal was in 
process of preparation in the fireplace, and when I saw the quantity of 
food they were about to dispose of I felt satisfied as to their health and 
the state of their appetites. 





I wanted a supply of fresh meat to take with us on the ship, for al- 
though we had no refrigerator on board, there was no fear of the meat 
going bad in the low temperatures of these regions. I sent Macklin and 
Marr to catch and kill a dozen penguins, and went myself, with Mcll- 
roy, to shoot some skua gulls. I intended taking a seal also, but found 
that Douglas, with considerable forethought, had already killed and cut 
one up. 
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I had no difficulty in obtaining the necessary number of skua gulls, and 
I saw that Macklin and Marr had made a little heap of penguins close 
to the boat, Macklin rejecting, with the discriminating care of one 
whose staple diet they have formed for months, the old tough birds 
and picking out the young and tender. Marr was delighted with his 
new experiences, being particularly fascinated with these almost hu- 
man looking little creatures. We returned to the ship, where we pre- 
pared the birds for the larder, and hung them, together with the meat, 
from the mizen boom, the poop at the finish resembling a butcher’s 
shop. 


We weighed anchor and proceeded to Larsen Harbour, which is ap- 
proached through Drygalski Fiord, a long, narrow channel situated at 
the extreme south-eastern end of South Georgia. The entrance, which 
is very picturesque, lies between steep and high mountains. As one 
nears the end it appears as if one is about to charge a steep wall of 
snow-covered rock, but suddenly the little opening of Larsen Harbour 
comes into view, and one enters a wonderful little basin shut in on all 
sides by steeply rising mountains and offering a secure anchorage for 
small vessels. Across the entrance lies a ledge of rocks from which 
grows a belt of kelp, where the soundings gave a depth of 38 fathoms. 


At daybreak on January 18th we made our final departure from South 
Georgia, setting course to pass close to Clerk Rocks. Douglas and Carr 
had reported that whilst ascending the slopes behind Cooper Bay they 
had seen what appeared to be a volcano in eruption. They had taken a 
rough bearing of its direction, and from their description generally we 
concluded that the site of the phenomenon could only have been Clerk 
Rocks. 


We were now about to undertake the most difficult part of our enter- 
prise, the plans of which I have indicated in the preceding chapter. I 
divided up the hands into three watches: In my own—Mcllroy, Macklin 
and Carr; in Worsley’s—Wilkins, Douglas and Watts; in Jeffrey’s—Dell, 
McLeod and Marr. The Boy Scout had become a fine, handy seaman, 
and developed an all-round usefulness which made him a valuable 
member of the expedition. The engineers, Kerr and Smith, kept watch 
and watch about in spells of six hours. I had added, in the person of 
Ross, to their staff in South Georgia, where a number of Shetlanders 
are employed at the flensing. Young and he acted as firemen, and Ar- 
gles as trimmer. Green and Naisbitt, who formed the galley staff, were, 
of course, exempt from watch keeping. 
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At first we had misty weather, and soon encountered a heavy swell in 
which the Quest rolled heavily. We met numerous icebergs travelling 
in a north-easterly direction—beautiful works of Nature passing slowly 
to their doom. Hundreds of sea-birds tailed in our wake, including 
numbers of every species known to this part of the world: albatross, 
cape pigeons, whale birds and every kind of petrel, from the giant 
“Stinker” to the dainty, ubiquitous Mother Carey’s Chickens. 


Thursday, January 19th, broke bright and clear. We were surrounded 
on all sides by bergs, those in sight numbering more than a hundred. 
Many of them were flat topped, evidently pieces which had recently 
calved from the Great Ice Barrier and floated out to sea. Others were 
more irregular in shape, with pinnacles, buttresses, and caves and tun- 
nels through which the water rushed with a roar. The imaginative 
could see in them a resemblance to all sorts of things; churches with 
spires, castles with heavy ramparts, steamships, human profiles, and 
the figures of every conceivable kind of beast. Some were stained with 
red-coloured mineral deposits, blue bottom-mud and yellow and 
brown diatomaceous material. A few sloped towards the sea at such an 
angle as to enable penguins, all of them of the ringed variety, to clam- 
ber up. Some of the groups of penguins thus formed numbered as 
many as two or three hundred. 
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There was a high following sea, and the deeply laden Quest wallowed 
in it heavily, dipping both gunwales and filling the waist with water, 
which rushed to and fro with every roll. Smith was thrown off his feet 
and swept violently across the deck, fetching up with considerable 
force against the lee rail. He was much bruised and shaken. During the 
day a number of soundings were taken with the Kelvin apparatus, but 
no bottom was found with 300 fathoms of wire. In the evening Wors- 
ley altered course to look at what appeared to be a small half-sub- 
merged rock, but on approach it proved to be a heavily stained piece of 
ice. 


January 20th was another fine day. I saw Marr come on deck wearing 
a fur cap, heavy sea-boots, and a belt from which hung a ferocious- 
looking sheath knife. The scrubby promise of a thick beard adorned his 
chin, and I had the greatest difficulty in associating the kilted boy who 
joined us in London with this tough-looking sailor man. If Hussey had 
been there he would have sung, “If only my mother could see me now!” 
Indeed, I would have liked to have had for a short while the use of a 
magic carpet and been able to transfer him exactly as he stood to the 
bosom of his family. Jeffrey, who had been confined to his cabin since 
leaving Rio de Janeiro, returned to duty on this day. 


In the afternoon we sighted a number of icebergs in line, and a few 
minutes later Zavodovski Island showed up. The bergs were evidently 
aground, most of them having a distinct tide-mark and showing con- 
siderable wear along the water-line. As we drew nearer we saw that all 
those which were accessible were thickly covered with ringed pen- 
guins, which showed the most marked astonishment at our approach. 
There were many also in the sea, and they came swimming towards us, 
uttering their familiar “Cl-a-a-k!” 


The island takes its name from Lieut. Zavodovski, chief officer of the 
Vostok, of Bellingshausen’s Expedition, who landed in 1820. It is bar- 
ren and snow covered, except on the western side, which presents an 
unattractive bare surface of rock. Bellingshausen described this bare 
surface as being warm from volcanic action, and says that the penguins 
found it an attractive nesting-place. On that occasion the island pre- 
sented the appearance of an active volcano, with thick clouds of steam 
belching from the summit. Owing to the low-lying mist we could not 
see the top of the island, and so were unable to gauge accurately the 
height, but from general contour it seemed to be not more than 3,500 
feet. 
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The coastline presents a rugged face of rock broken here and there by 
glaciers which descend from the slopes behind to finish abruptly above 
narrow beaches of black sand. A red line of volcanic staining surrounds 
the island. Generally speaking it is inaccessible, and there are no good 
bays or anchorages for a ship. There are places where a landing could 
be effected by boat, but at no time would it be easy, for the rock faces 
rise sheer from the sea and the beaches are shut off from the island by 
the glaciers behind and laterally by steep cliffs. Nevertheless, penguins 
are able to get ashore. On the beaches were a number of the large and 
beautifully marked king penguins, whilst covering the slopes behind 
were whole battalions of the ringed variety, forming very large rook- 
eries. I have seen larger rookeries than these in one place only—Mac- 
quarie Island, which I visited during the Mawson Expedition. There 
one can look over square miles and never see a piece of ground for the 
number of penguins of all varieties which collect there. 


We continued (Saturday, January 21st) to pass innumerable bergs. The 
sea was literally filled with them. It is fortunate that in these latitudes 
there is comparatively little darkness at this time of the year, for at 
night these bergs form the most unpleasant of companions and neces- 
sitate a continuous and unremitting look-out. The long swell rushes 
against them with a heavy surge, and a collision with any one of them 
would prove a nasty accident from which we would not be likely to es- 
cape scot free, whilst the dislodgment of a heavy portion on to our 
decks could have nothing but the most disastrous results. 


The Quest rolled like a log and the seas in the waist rushed like a 
swollen flood from side to side, so that one rarely passed about the 
ship without a wetting. The water foamed over the tops of our sea 
boots and filled them up. This was particularly annoying when going to 
take over the watch, for one had then to endure the discomfort of four 
hours on the bridge with wet feet, which in this temperature is ex- 
tremely unpleasant. 


Before leaving England Sir Ernest Shackleton had designed a weather- 
proof bridge, completely enclosed, but with windows which could be 
opened up on all sides. Owing to the strikes which occurred before our 
start, skilled labour was not available, and the work done in the build- 
ing of it was so bad, and the windows and doors were so ill-fitting, that 
it was quite impossible to exclude draughts. Except that it was to some 
extent rain- and snow-proof, we would have been much better off with 
an open bridge protected with a canvas dodger. 
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Macklin reported to me on the 21st that there were fifteen inches of 
water in the hold. The ship had always leaked, but hitherto the engine- 
room pumps had been sufficient to keep down the water. I instituted a 
daily pumping, which, as the hand pump was situated in the waist 
amidst a rush of water, was no pleasant task for those engaged in it. 


I began to feel my responsibilities now, for each day made it more 
abundantly clear to me that this trip was to be anything but a picnic 
and demonstrated the fact that the Quest was by no means an ideal 
ship for the work. Often I was made to doubt the wisdom of the under- 
taking, but, having put my hand to the plough, there was to be no turn- 
ing back. 


This being Saturday night, we drank the time-honoured toast of 
“Sweethearts and Wives,” to which some wag always added, “May they 
never meet!” On such occasions as these I issued to each man who 
wanted it a tot of whisky or rum. Rum was generally selected, as being 
the stronger drink. 


During our boat journey from the breaking-up pack on the Endurance 
expedition we nearly came to grief from this cause, a large berg of sev- 
eral hundred yards in length almost jamming us against a line of floe 
ice, and requiring all our efforts to pull free. 





THE WESTERN END OF ZAVODOVSKI ISLAND, SHOWING 
GROUNDED ICEBERGS 
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Worsley met with a slight accident on the 23rd. While passing round 
the front of the deck-house he was struck by the forestay-sail sheet 
block, and was hurled across the deck. He picked himself up, with 
blood running freely down his face, but the intensity of his impreca- 
tions relieved me from fear of a bad injury, and, indeed, on examina- 
tion it proved to be slight. He felt a little hurt when someone asked 
him if he could not do it again because there were several who had 
missed the incident. I omit his reply. 


Our daily mileage had proved disappointing up to this point, and it be- 
came clear to me that we could not hope to reach Bouvet Island and 
still be in time to enter the ice this year. The coal consumption also 
proved higher than I had anticipated. I decided, therefore, to make a 
more southerly course to meet and enter the ice in a position some- 
where about 20° E. Long. On my westward run I intended to cross the 
mouth of the Weddell Sea, and attempt to examine and sound the 
charted position of “Ross’s Appearance of Land,” probably call at Ele- 
phant Island to obtain sand for ballast and blubber for fuel, and pro- 
ceed to Deception Island for coal for the return to South Georgia. 


After a long spell of bad weather, on January 25th we at last experi- 
enced a change for the better, the day breaking bright and clear, the 
water a deep blue and the icebergs a dazzling white. The sea was com- 
paratively smooth, and the Quest behaved moderately well. 


I seized the chance to get on with an amount of work which had been 
difficult during the bad weather. Worsley, Dell and Carr overhauled 
the Lucas sounding machine and fixed a roll of wire all ready for a run- 
ning out. When this was done, I set Carr to blocking some of the scup- 
per holes, in the hope of keeping a drier deck. Macklin, assisted by 
Marr and Green, spent a busy morning in squaring up the hold, and 
there was work for everyone in one way or another. MclIlroy and I 
baled out our cabins and put the wet gear out to dry. 


The ship was found to be taking more water, Macklin reporting that it 
had reached the level of the kelson, and I had to institute longer spells 
at the pumps, each taking from one and a half to two hours to pump 
her dry. 
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In the afternoon Worsley took a sounding, with the unsought assis- 
tance of all the men on board, who crowded round with a great willing- 
ness to help, but who, like the cooks at the broth, only impeded things. 
Four miles of wire were reeled out without finding bottom, but, this 
being the first time we had used the Lucas machine on this trip, it was 
probably incorrect. When it came 
to winding up, the machine ran 
well, but when only about half the 
reel had been taken in the wire 
broke, and we lost the sinkers and 
the snapper (which is used to 
bring up specimens from the sea 
bottom). 


We had two casualties on January 
30th. Douglas, whilst skipping to 
keep himself warm, sprained his 
ankle, and had to take to his bunk. 
Worsley also came to grief ina 
much more serious way. Shortly 
after leaving South Georgia I had 
instructed Macklin to provision 
each of our three boats for thirty 
days. As the surf-boat was likely 
to be in frequent use, I had the 
provisions moved from her and divided equally amongst the port and 
starboard life-boats, the total in each weighing not less than a quarter 
of a ton. I decided to swing the port life-boat outboard on her davits, 
both in order to have her the more ready to lower away and to give us a 
little more sorely needed space on the bridge deck. The sea was 
smooth, but there was a long swell running which caused the Quest to 
give an occasional heavy roll. We were in the midst of proceedings, and 
I had got into the boat the better to direct operations, when suddenly a 
guy fixing the forward davit carried away; the heavily laden boat took 
charge, swinging inboard and out and in a fore and aft direction with 
the swing of the unsecure davits. It was all I could do to hold on, for I 
had been steadying myself with the after davit head, which now swung 
in a semicircle. Many times I felt as if I must be flung headlong into the 
sea. All hands gathered round to regain control, but with the strain the 
after davit guy also parted. The boat swung aft, sweeping Wilkins and 
Macklin off the bridge deck on to the poop, where they met with no 
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damage, and, surging forward again, caught Worsley and drove him 
with tremendous force against the after wall of the bridge house. The 
impact was heavy. I heard a cry and a crash of splintering wood as the 
wall gave way. I felt sure Worsley was killed. McIlroy immediately 
went to his assistance, whilst the rest of us, after an effort, secured the 
boat and lowered her on to the skids again. 


Worsley appeared at first to be terribly damaged. His face turned a 
deathly grey and was covered with perspiration, and he could scarcely 
breathe. We carried him to his cabin, where the surgeons made a care- 
ful examination. He had sustained severe damage to his chest and bro- 
ken a number of ribs. His whole body was covered with bruises and 
abrasions, and he was suffering severely from shock. The doctors re- 
ported his condition as serious, but thought that the outlook was 
favourable unless signs of internal hemorrhage appeared. It was a 
great relief to feel that I had with me as surgeons two reliable and ex- 
perienced men. Worsley had undoubtedly to thank the workmen who 
had this particular job in hand for his life, for had the bridge house 
been of more solid workmanship and shown greater resistance to the 
impact, he must infallibly have been crushed to death. 


On February 2nd we had a strong gale from the south-east, during 
which I was compelled to take in sail and heave to—very disappointing, 
as we needed every mile we could make to the eastward. The Quest be- 
haved in the liveliest possible manner, and everything that was not 
tightly lashed took charge. A bookcase in my cabin had battens three 
inches wide placed along the shelves, but they proved useless to keep 
in place the books, which hurled themselves to the floor, where they 
were much damaged by the seas which found their way in and swished 
up and down with every roll. 


On deck everything had been lashed up and tightly secured, but in the 
galley pots and pans took charge and defied all Green’s efforts to make 
them remain on the stove. All kinds of utensils escaped into “Gubbins 
Alley,” where they were carried up and down by the wash of water, 
whilst Green splashed knee deep in pursuit. As he recovered one lot so 
another leapt away, regardless of his imprecations, till, some helpers 
coming along, order was once more restored. 


Naisbitt, whose work compelled him to pass frequently between the 
wardroom and the galley, often with both hands full, had a very trying 
time. At meals we had the greatest difficulty in keeping things on the 
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table, and we had to hold plates, cups, etc., in our hands, balancing 
them against the roll of the ship. We had to abandon all idea of com- 
fort and wait patiently till the rage of the elements should abate. 


During this time of bad weather Worsley suffered very much, for, with 
the violent rolling, he could get no rest in his bunk. He improved, how- 
ever; the doctors pronounced him out of danger, and he spoke of soon 
getting up. 


Macklin reported another fifteen inches of water in the hold—it was 
obvious that it would be necessary to increase the daily spells of pump- 
ing. All hands took to this unpleasant and monotonous job very cheer- 
fully, saying that it was good exercise! Indeed, there is not much else 
that can be said for it. 


In lat. 65° 7° S. and 15° 21’ E. long, we entered, on February 4th, what 
appeared to be the edge of very open pack, which lay in several strips 
and bands of light, loosely packed ice, with large open spaces of water 
between. I made my course due south and pushed into it. For some 
time I had doubts as to whether it was the real pack or streamers car- 
ried north by the late south-easterly gale. The sky to the south was very 
indefinite, and from the crow’s nest the same conditions of loose ice 
and open water extended as far as the eye could reach. The two “signs” 
which one looks for in the sky are “ice-blink” and “water sky.” A sky 
with ice-blink presents near the horizon a hard white appearance 
which indicates the proximity of close pack, ice barrier, or snow-cov- 
ered land. A “water sky” is a dark patch in a lighter sky, which indi- 
cates open water below the horizon. In each case when these skies are 
well marked they are definitely of value, but it requires much experi- 
ence to gauge accurately the meaning of some of the more indefinite 
appearances, and conclusions too hastily drawn often prove erroneous. 


The ice had a wonderfully settling effect upon the sea, deadening all 
but the heavier swells. The Quest became more comfortable than she 
had been for a long time, and at lunch we dispensed with the fiddles. 
This she would not tolerate, and a sudden roll swept everything to the 
floor. Later in the day the belts of ice became broader and the pools of 
water much smaller. There could be no doubt that this was the real 
pack ice and that the most strenuous part of our work was now to be- 
gin. Quoting from a diary: Now the little Quest can really try her met- 
tle. What is in store for us? Will the pack, as variable in its moods as 
the open sea, prove friendly or will it rise in its wrath to punish man’s 
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temerity in thus bringing to the attack so small a craft? Before this ef- 
fort the smallest ship to make a serious attempt to penetrate the heavy 
Antarctic pack was the Endurance, and she lies crushed and broken 
many fathoms deep in the Weddell Sea. We are but half her size! Shall 
we escape, or will the Quest go to join the ships in Davy Jones’s 
Locker, and the queer deep-sea fish nose about amongst her broken 
spars? We are not in the least pessimistic, but the man who blinds 
himself to the possibility is a fool. 


My sense of responsibility was growing daily, for though I always wel- 
comed the suggestions of my senior officers I realized that on me alone 
must devolve the final decision in every plan and in every movement. 
This was my fifth expedition—nearly half my life has been spent in 
Antarctic exploration—and every accumulated year of experience has 
taught me more and more how much in this work we are the play- 
things of chance. Experience counts a great deal, of course, but no 
amount of experience, care or skill can be of much avail against pro- 
longed and overwhelming pressure. Yet in those first days in the ice, as 
I stood on the bridge and looked down on the decks I saw amongst my 
men nothing but elation. Carr, Douglas and others who saw the ice for 
the first time were fascinated by it, and amongst the old hands there 
was obvious pleasure at again meeting the pack. Old McLeod, veteran 
of many expeditions, said to Mcllroy: “Here we are home again! 
Doesn’t it do you good to get back!” Even Query was affected with the 
general air of uplift, and with paws on gunwale gazed with twitching 
nostrils at this new phenomenon. Nor could I long resist a similar feel- 
ing, for as I gazed south over the ice, with the cold, keen air in my nos- 
trils, I, too, felt pleased and elated, glad of a tough problem to tackle 
and rejoicing in the long odds. 


By February 5th there was a certain amount of daylight all night, and 
we were not held up on account of darkness. The ice had increased all 
the time in density and thickness, and at times it was all we could do to 
push ahead. Already I began to feel the need of greater engine power, 
though the small size of the ship made her very handy to manceuvre, 
and we were able to dodge and squeeze past where a bigger ship would 
require to push and ram. For the man at the wheel the spell was no 
longer two hours of monotony, but a period of hard work for which he 
shed his bulky garments, finding all the warmth he required in the ex- 
ercise entailed. It was only when we entered the leads that we could 
keep a steady course, and usually the commands, “Port! Steady! 
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Starboard!” etc., followed each other in rapid succession as we turned 
and twisted and wriggled our way ahead. 


Worsley appeared again to-day. This evergreen youth of fifty years cer- 
tainly made a rapid recovery, for I did not think when I saw him after 
his accident that he would be up so soon. Although a very good patient, 
he chafed so much at his confinement to bed that Macklin thought it 
better to let him out of his bunk, taking, however, the precaution to 
strap and bandage his injured parts in such a way that he could not do 
himself much harm, and was unable to make any attempt to climb 
aloft—which is the first thing he would have wished to do! He was 
keenly anxious to take his watch, and I must confess I was looking for- 
ward to his return to duty, for Jeffrey and I had been doing “watch and 
watch” alternately, and I had to be frequently on deck during my watch 
below, which under the arduous circumstances was a heavy strain. 


I kept a keen look out for a convenient floe with seals on it, for I was 
anxious to obtain fresh meat. Our food stores included an ample and 
varied supply of all foods, with the exception of meat, for which we 
were prepared “to live on the country.” Seal meat is quite palatable 
when one is used to it, and has the advantage over tinned stuff of being 
fresh. It is also a valuable antiscorbutic, and I was relying on its regular 
consumption to prevent the onset of scurvy. 


Sighting a good solid floe with three seals on it, I put the ship alongside 
and shot them all with my heavy rifle. I went over on to the floe with 
Macklin to bleed them, which done, they were hoisted aboard, and 
Mcllroy, Dell and Macklin flensed and cut them up. The blubber went 
to the bunkers to eke out our supply of coal. Practically the whole of 
the meat of the seal can be used for eating; whilst the liver, kidneys 
and heart make very dainty fare. Fried seal’s brain is a dish that can 
hardly be excelled anywhere in the world. 


The seal’s brain is large and well developed, and when shooting these 
animals I always make a point of aiming at the neck just behind the 
skull so as not to spoil the brain for cooking. There is quite an art in re- 
moving the brain, and the heads were usually handed over to Macklin 
and Mcllroy, who took them out complete and unbroken. Whilst the 
flensing was going forward Worsley seized the opportunity to take a 
sounding, finding it lat. 66° 12” S. and 16° 21” E. long., 2,330 fathoms 
of water. 
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An unpleasant but necessary duty. 


On February 6th we continued pushing on through fairly heavy pack. 
Often the Quest was brought to a stop by heavy pieces of ice across her 
bows, which she was powerless to move or break up. When this oc- 
curred we backed down the lane formed in our wake, where her short 
length usually enabled her to turn, and getting her nose inserted be- 
tween two floes, we pushed ahead with all the power the engines could 
give us till she finally worried through. So far we had not been held up 
for any considerable time. 


Macklin reported another fifteen inches of water in the hold, requiring 
an extra spell at the pumps to clear. There can be no doubt that the 
continual bumping and jarring of the ship against the ice caused a 
starting of the timbers which had then no chance to settle and swell. 


Everybody was in wonderful health and spirits, and appetites were 
keen. For lunch on that day we had the seal brains taken the day be- 
fore; they were delicious. All hands took to the seal meat, with the ex- 
ception of Jeffrey and Carr. Carr tasted it and said that it produced a 
sickly feeling, but with the former it was a case of pure prejudice, for 
he would not even taste it, and preferred to live on what else might be 


going. 
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Query was in great spirits at this time, never having been in better con- 
dition since we left England; his coat was thick and bushy, and his tail 
made a fine brush. He was really a most handsome dog. He became a 
thorough ship’s dog, and climbed all over the place. Wilkins fixed a 
camera case to the front of the deck-house, and Query discovered via it 
a way to the top. So delighted was he with his new discovery that he 
ran up and down just for the joy of doing it. All day long he pestered 
one to play with him, bringing in his mouth a stick or tin or a lump of 
coal, or even a potato looted from the galley, which he wished thrown 
for him to fetch. Of this game he never tired, and no matter where one 
threw the object, he searched until it was found, when he brought it 
back, calling one’s attention to the fact by a short bark or a dig in the 
calves with his nose. 


On coming on deck at 4.0 a.m. on February 7th I discovered that dur- 
ing Jeffrey’s watch the ship had entered a cul-de-sac and that further 
progress was impossible. From the crow’s nest I could see nothing but 
dense pack stretching away to the southward as far as the eye could 
reach, with no sign of a water sky beyond it. To the east and west the 
same conditions prevailed, and there was no hope of working the ship 
in any direction except that in which we had come. I therefore decided 
to stay where we were for a day (lat. 67° 40° S. and 17° 6’ E. long), and 
if there was no sign of opening of the ice at the end of that time to re- 
trace my steps and look for open leads farther to the west. 


We saw that day the first emperor penguin of the trip standing solitary, 
as is the wont of this species, upon a floe. Wilkins secured it as a speci- 
men. The emperors are the most stately of all the penguins and have 
the finest markings. The king penguin is more brightly coloured, but 
the emperor has the more delicate shades which merge gradually into 
one another. Seen on the floe in bright sunshine they have a really 
beautiful appearance. 


If approached slowly they make no attempt to run away, but may even 
take a few sedate steps forward to meet the stranger. When within a 
few paces they stop and commonly make a profound bow, just as if 
they were greeting one’s arrival. If approached quickly and suddenly 
they take alarm and retire, first of all upon their feet; but if hustled 
they drop upon their bellies and using both feet and flippers, sledge 
themselves along at a considerable speed. Seen from behind they look 
like gigantic beetles, and there is something about this mode of pro- 
gression which is provocative of laughter. 
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A sounding taken on this day (February 7th) showed 2,356 fathoms in 
position lat. 67° 40’ S. and 17° 6’ E. long. At 5.0 a.m. on the following 
day the ice had shown no signs of opening, so I decided to turn back 
and look for a more open route to the east or west. We steamed north 
until noon, when, not caring to expend coal in going away from our ob- 
jective, I gave orders to reduce steam, and proceeded under sail. The 
wind was southerly and of moderate strength. I gathered in this way 
some idea of what ice navigation meant in the days before the intro- 
duction of the steam engine. Progress, in spite of favourable winds, 
was Slow, but I was surprised at the effect of a long-continued steady 
pressure against floes, some of them of quite considerable weight. 
They gave way slowly before our bows, and the Quest slipped of her 
own will (for she would not answer her helm) into the cracks between 
them and slowly wedged her way through. 


We were now So deep in the pack that there was no appreciable swell, 
and the Quest was consequently steady. I continued the operation 
which we had been compelled to give up before, and swung out the 
port life-boat, Worsley being a spectator only. This time there was no 
accident. 


Worsley now started to go on the bridge and keep a watch, though of 
course he was compelled to take things very quietly, at any rate in so 
far as his movements were concerned. Quiet in other respects his 
watch certainly was not, for members of it carried on long-continued, 
and often argumentative, dialogues, usually at the top of their voices. 
This was especially the case with one of them, and many times I have 
leapt on deck with a sense of impending danger, wakened by shouting 
that proved to be the most trivial of remarks. 


The weather was fair during the day, with a moderate southerly wind, 
no sunshine, and occasional snow squalls. At 7.30 p.m. we had made 
thirty-five miles to the northward. This was all to the bad and a bit dis- 
appointing. However, we hoped for a change before long. Seals ap- 
peared on the floe in quantity during the day and also a number of em- 
peror penguins standing, as usual, stately and alone. Killers were about 
and a large number of birds—Antarctic petrels, Wilson’s petrels, and a 
few pretty pure white snow petrels. 


During the night (February 9th) our luck changed and we were able to 
make southerly again. Throughout the morning we met loose pack and 
a number of leads of open water, so that by 12.0 noon we were only 
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eleven miles north of the previous position. We had the same condi- 
tions till 4.0 p.m., when we met with dense pack. From the crow’s nest, 
however, I saw “water sky” to the southward and determined to push 
on to the utmost ability of the ship. We progressed very slowly and 
only with the greatest difficulty. It took much hard steaming and con- 
sumption of valuable coal for the Quest to make any impression on this 
heavy floe. 


The evening of this day was fine, beautiful and still, the sort that takes 
hold of one and sends mind and memory wandering far afield. There 
was not a ripple on the small pools between the floes, in which were 
numbers of small euphausiz swimming about. Four or five seals came 
about the ship and accompanied us, rubbing themselves against the 
sides and popping their heads out to regard us with large eyes of a 
beautiful soft brown colour. They were evidently in a playful mood. On 
the ice seals are sluggish and very helpless, but in the water they are 
wonderful, and their swimming movements are most graceful as they 
dart about twisting and turning and occasionally rising to look round. 


Killers were about earlier in the day, but no penguins. An ugly-looking 
sea-leopard put his head out of the water and gazed malignantly over 
the edge of the floe. We passed close alongside a floe with a seal on it. I 
shot it; Macklin jumped off on to the floe and made fast a line, scarcely 
taking time to stop we hauled it aboard and proceeded on our way. 
Looking back I saw the surface of the snow smirched with its blood. So 
Man passed leaving a red stain; and yet but a few moments before I 
had been moralizing on “Nature red in tooth and claw.” 


We were pushing on, but the prospect at the moment was not promis- 
ing. From aloft there was nothing to be seen but ice closely packed and 
stretching as far as the eye could reach in all directions. I distrust fine 
weather in the pack; it usually means lowered temperature, close ice 
and little open water. 


February 10th opened as a beautiful morning, with bright sunshine. 
The ice was white and sparkling and the water a deep blue. The air was 
keen and crisp, and all hands revelled in the improved weather condi- 
tions. Less so myself, however, for I feared what was portended. I pre- 
fer damp misty weather in the pack, for that means the presence of a 
considerable amount of open water amongst the ice and better condi- 
tions for navigating, in spite of poor visibility. 
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Pushing South through heavy pack ice. 


The number of seals that accompanied us increased to twenty or more. 
They refused to leave us, though they occasionally took fright and 
dashed off with a swirl of water. Seen from aloft a school of seals is a 
wonderful sight. There was evidently something on the ship’s side 
which had an attraction for them, for they seized the chance of every 
stop to rise out of the water and nibble at frozen pieces of ice which 
had formed just above the water-line. The ice on the patent anchors 
which projected from the hawse holes two or three feet above the sur- 
face especially attracted them, and they collected in clusters of five or 
six to nibble at it. 


In the early morning the pack was composed of dense, heavy old floes, 
much broken up and bearing the remains of pressure ridges through 
which progress was very slow. At 7.30 a.m. we entered a lead with sur- 
face just freezing over, which offered little resistance to the ship. It was 
literally full of killers, which crossed and recrossed our bows and 
“blew” all about us. Our seal friends did not accompany us into the 
lead, for which the presence of the killers was no doubt a good and suf- 
ficient reason. 
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There was one thing I knew I must avoid. The Quest was not suitable 
for “freezing in.” Her shape was not such as would cause her to rise 
with lateral pressure, and it was almost certain that should she become 
involved in any of the heavy disturbances which frequently occur she 
was not likely to survive. The hazard of a boat journey was not likely to 
meet with the same fortunate ending that we experienced in the En- 
durance expedition, where our escape was indeed a miraculous one. 
Nearly all our special winter equipment was at Cape Town, which was 
to have been our base of operations. But weighing even more than 
these factors was another on which one can only briefly touch: in spite 
of a solid nucleus of old, tried Antarctic men, and others of proved 
worth in different fields, there was a discordant element in the person- 
nel which I was anxious to adjust before I exposed the party to the tri- 
als and vicissitudes of a polar winter. 


I had no rest during the night, for I realized that on the next few hours 
hung the fate of this effort. Unless the temperature rose and the ice 
showed signs of loosening it would be necessary to turn back, little 
though I liked the prospect. I was in the crow’s nest the moment that 
the dim midnight light began to improve, searching all round the hori- 
zon with binoculars. Everywhere the ice lay tightly packed and solid. 
Mcllroy reported a further drop of two degrees Fahrenheit. The filmy, 
freezing surface of the leads had become definitely frozen over, so that 
there was not a drop of water to be seen anywhere. Even to the north- 
ward the outlook was bad, and I began to fear that after all we might be 
beset. That we could push no farther into the heavy ice was certain. I 
decided to remain where I was for the day, but longer than that would 
be fatal unless a change occurred in the meantime. I manoeuvred the 
ship to a large solid floe to enable the scientists to take their instru- 
ments over the side, and give all hands a chance of exercise after the 
cramping spell of shipboard. Near by a fat Weddell seal lay asleep. I 
shot it, and McIlroy and Macklin skinned it and took the blubber to the 
bunkers. Carr, with the assistance of Marr, Naisbitt and Argles, 
brought in some ice for use as drinking water. 


Sea ice, although salt, has the peculiar property that if piled up for two 
or three days, either naturally as pressure ridges or artificially by heap- 
ing up a number of frozen slabs, the salt leaves the upper pieces, which 
can be melted down and freely used as drinking water. Physicists have 
not been able to explain fully the phenomenon. It is, however, an easily 
demonstrable fact, and it is by this property of the ice alone that ships 
have been able to winter in the pack. In the height of summer, when 
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the sun beats down strongly upon the ice, pools of water form on the 
surface of the floes. They are fresh and can be used for drinking. It is 
necessary, however, if water is being taken from this source, to see that 
the floe is a good solid one, not “rotted” underneath, in which case it 
may be brackish. 


During some of our marches over the ice of the Weddell Sea after the 
loss of the Endurance the going was very bad and the work tremen- 
dously hard on account of soft snow, which let the men down to the 
hips and the dogs to their bellies, and we suffered severely from thirst. 
When we encountered any of these pools they were freely used by men 
and dogs for drinking, and we never noticed any salty flavour. 


Worsley, with the assistance of Dell and Watts, took a sounding, find- 
ing bottom at 1,089 fathoms in lat. 69° 17° S. and 17° 9’ E. long. This 
showed a shoaling of 466 fathoms in twenty-nine miles, and certainly 
indicated the approach to the continental shelf. Once again I climbed 
to the crow’s nest and scanned the horizon to the south. 


The sky in that direction had a hard white look such as one would get 
over snow-covered land, but is also seen over densely packed ice. I felt 
sure that if we could only work our way for another fifty miles to the 
south we should sight or find indications of land, but no ship ever built 
could possibly have pushed through the ice to the south of us, not even 
the most powerful ice-breakers. 


Of animal and bird life there was very little, but though if present they 
would have been additional evidence in favour of the proximity of 
land, their absence did not necessarily negative it. 


Looking backwards to the north I saw that the ice in that direction, 
though less dense than that to the south, was settling firm and hard, 
and I decided that as soon as the scientific staff had completed their 
observations I must beat a hasty and energetic retreat. 


Few people can realize what an effort it had been to force the little 
Quest to this position. It was hard to have to turn back. It was neces- 
sary, however, to make every effort to escape this freeze up, but once in 
loose pack I was determined to seize the first chance to push south 
again. 
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CHAPTER VII - THE ICE 


At about 4.0 p.m. on February 12th, having come to my decision, I 
blew the steam whistle for the recall of all hands, who had thoroughly 
enjoyed their day on the ice. Query had had a splendid time in spite of 
having once or twice fallen through mushy holes into freezing water, 
and he came back to the ship thoroughly tired from the unwonted ex- 
ercise. 








COMMANDER WILD’S WATCH 
McILROY, CARR, WILD, MACKLIN 
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WORSLEY’S WATCH. DOUGLAS, WILKINS, WATTS, WORSLEY 
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JEFFREY’S WATCH. McLEOD, MARR, JEFFREY, DELL 


We had some difficulty in getting under way, but once the ship had 
gathered momentum she was able to push on through the new ice. 
Navigation required the utmost watchfulness and care; we could not 
afford to delay, for minutes totalled up, and the ice was increasing 
hourly in thickness. Every stop added to the difficulties of getting un- 
der way again. I must pay a high tribute to the unremitting energy and 
unfailing resource of Worsley and Jeffrey at this critical period as we 
forced our way from the closing grip of the pack. Macklin writes in his 
diary: 


The way in which the Quest is made to push ahead and to dodge and 
wriggle past the most awkward places is wonderful. Kerr is excelling 
himself below—I hope he does not bust her up, for these engines have 
given at one time and another a lot of trouble. It is interesting to com- 
pare the different watches at work. Commander Wild goes about the 
job quietly and steadily, without fuss or shouting, and undoubtedly 
makes the best headway. Old Wuzzles (Worsley) also goes ahead ener- 
getically, but to an accompaniment of noise that might waken the 
dead, for which, perhaps, he is less responsible than some members of 
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his watch. Jeffrey also makes surprisingly good headway, with a run- 
ning commentary usually the reverse of complimentary on all things 
frozen. 


I was wakened at 4.0 on the fol- 
lowing morning by McLeod, who 
shouted in at my door, “One bell 
and the ship’s afire!” In a moment 
I was out of bed and on deck, to 
find dense smoke and flame as- 
cending from what appeared to be J 
the engine-room skylight. Rushing” 
to the engine-room door, I was 4 
met by Smith, who said that every-§ 
thing was all right below. The 
flames were leaping up alongside 
the funnel. I went up on to the 
bridge and shouted to the other 
members of my watch who had 
turned out to get Pyrene extin- 
guishers, of which we kept a num- 
ber always on hand. We squirted 
their contents vigorously into the 
midst of the flames, and soon had them subdued, when I discovered 
that the cause of the trouble lay in some cork fenders and coils of tarry 
rope which had been placed against the funnel on the previous day. 
The flames had spread to two large wooden sidelight boards and to 
some canvas gear. Our portable hand-sounding machine was also in- 
volved, and was, unfortunately, rendered almost useless. The fire, 
while it lasted, was a brisk one, and had we been compelled to rely on 
the old hose system for its extinction there is no doubt that it would 
have proved serious. The rapidity with which we were able to control it 
speaks much for the efficacy of the extinguishers in use, which were of 
the carbon-dioxide producing type. 





(Note) In 1907, a Scottish engineer established the Pyrene Company 
of Delaware. A British offshoot was founded in 1914, selling 'pump' 
extinguishers. The company moved to Grosvenor Gardens, London in 
1918, and then to Stoke Newington in 1920, where a factory to 
manufacture soda-acid and foam fire extinguishers was established. 
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Having leapt straight from our bunks, we were exceedingly lightly 
clothed, and, now that the excitement was over, we noticed the cold at- 
mosphere and scampered off to garb ourselves more warmly. 


We continued vigorously pushing north all day. In the evening we 
passed by a floe on which five large seals lay asleep, and I determined 
to stop for a short time and take them up. There is no difficulty in 
killing and obtaining any number of Antarctic seals, no matter how 
small the floe they are on, provided one approaches them quietly and 
gets within a range at which they can be picked off rapidly and with 
certainty one after the other. 


Macklin sustained a nasty cut during the flensing, running his hand off 
the haft of the knife on to the blade. He rather prided himself on his 
knives, on which he kept a razor edge, and on his flensing, and I think 
he felt annoyed at his clumsiness, for it was with an almost shamefaced 
air that he went to McIlroy to get his hand bound up. 


The art of keeping a hunting-knife in really good order is one which 
few people understand. A keen edge is essential for neat and rapid 
work, yet I have seen many people hacking laboriously away with a 
blade which would scarcely penetrate butter. I always carry a pocket 
carborundum stone, and I carefully clean and sharpen my knife every 
time I use it. Before using the stone it is important to see that there is 
no blood or blubber remaining on the blade. After a heavy day’s flens- 
ing it may take from half an hour to an hour to bring the edge to per- 
fection again, and I am always amused at the man who brings some- 
thing resembling a butcher’s steel and says: “You might just sharpen 
that for me, will you?” Another art is the making of a good leather 
sheath, for that is a thing one cannot buy. It is careful and continued 
attention to small things that makes for efficiency at this kind of work. 


It did not get completely dark at midnight. The increasing light in the 
early morning produced a wonderful sunrise. Owing to the gradual up- 
ward curve of the sun in these latitudes, the effects last for hours and 
change slowly, contrasting strongly with the evanescent tropical skies, 
where the sun rises abruptly above the horizon and in the evening falls 
back so suddenly that there is no twilight. The sky to the eastward was 
lit up with the most delicate and beautiful colours, which were re- 
flected on the surface of the floe. The old floes passed slowly from pale 
pink to crimson and, as the sun came over the rim, to the palest and 
most delicate heliotrope. 
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We pushed on and on throughout the 14th and made on the whole 
pretty good headway. I stopped just long enough to let Worsley take a 
sounding, depth 1,925 fathoms (lat. 68° 21’ S. and 16° 0’ E. long.). 
With every hour the ice increased in thickness and the Quest had all 
she could do to push forward. Work at the wheel was strenuous, for in 
the new ice the ship did not make a straight track, but swerved all the 
time from side to side, and the helm had to be swung repeatedly in ei- 
ther direction to check the deviation. 


About midday we encountered heavy floe against which we made poor 
headway, and I began to realize that it would be touch and go as to 
whether we would get out or not. I sent for Kerr and told him to give 
his engines all they would stand. He increased the pressure of steam, 
and the ship began to make headway slowly but surely. 


In the early afternoon the weather changed. Mcllroy reported a rise of 
temperature to 22° Fahr., and there was a swell, very faint but quite 
noticeable. A skua gull and a giant petrel appeared. All these signs 
were good, indicating a more open pack ahead of us and open water 
within reasonable distance. By 8.0 p.m. we were once more making 
good headway, and I went below, to fall soundly asleep after my days 
of anxiety and broken rest. 


Owing to the darkness we were compelled to heave to for two hours at 
midnight, for with the northing we had made there was less daylight, 
and one cannot distinguish in the dim light between rotten floes and 
solid ones, which if rammed would fetch up the ship all standing and 
possibly start the timbers and carry away a certain amount of gear. 


The temperature had risen to 24° Fahr., but when I came on deck in 
the early morning of the 15th the outlook was not good. The air was 
not warm enough to prevent freezing of the ice, and from the mast- 
head I saw heavy pack to the northward. There was one good sign, 
however, and that was an increased northerly swell coming along in 
slow leisurely rolls. It is a fine sight to see a huge field of ice rising and 
falling in this manner. 


We pushed energetically on and later in the day we entered loose open 
pack. I had no doubt now that we were out of danger of being beset. It 
was a relief to be able to relax a little after the constant effort of the last 
fortnight. 
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Although we were now free from danger of being beset we had entered 
a new set of conditions which were by no means a sinecure. The ice 
had the effect of deadening swell, but the pieces of floe about the pack 
edge were often thrown into violent motion and made to bump and 
grind together by the action of the sea. By coming north also we were 
losing daylight, and we had now from two to three hours of darkness to 
contend with each day. Navigation under these circumstances required 
constant care and watchfulness, so that I had still to maintain a pretty 
active vigilance. For much of our journey about the northern limits of 
the pack I was compelled for the sake of economy to shut off steam and 
proceed under sail only, which gave me some idea of the difficulties 
which Bellingshausen and Biscoe had to contend with, and enabled me 
to appreciate their reticence to push deeply into the ice. 


We made good progress to the northward, the day’s run at noon on the 
16th being estimated by Worsley at seventy-seven miles. We passed 
through much open water with a strong easterly swell, but encoun- 
tered also several belts of heavy, closely packed ice consisting of old 
floe which had undergone heavy pressure. Owing to the swell it was 
impossible to avoid some severe bumps. 


In the early morning of the 18th we turned south again in another at- 
tempt to push through to land or ice barrier. From the lateness of the 
season we knew this must necessarily be the last attempt for this year. 


We had not proceeded many miles when we again encountered pack, 
which compelled us to take a southwesterly direction, passing through 
a good deal of brash, but keeping clear of heavy ice. Later we encoun- 
tered some very old floes full of small caves, and with well-defined 
necks where the sea had worn them away by the continual wash. 


Marr was taken ill at this time with sore throat and high temperature. 
He said nothing of the condition himself and would have struggled on 
had not Dell informed Macklin that he looked a bit sick. He is a hardy 
youngster and showed his contempt for the cold by walking about in- 
adequately clothed. He had a vivid maroon-coloured muffler, beauti- 
fully soft and warm. I once asked him if it was a present from his best 
girl. “Yes,” he replied, “from my mother.” I threatened him that if he 
appeared without this round his neck in future I would pack him off to 
bed and keep him there. The doctors reported that his condition was 
not serious, and a day or two in bed would put him right again. 
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We continued in a southerly direction till the night of the 20th, when 
we met heavy pack which compelled us to turn west. At noon on the 
21st we were forced to come back in a north-westerly direction. In the 
evening we skirted a line of ice running west-south-west, and on the 
morning of the 22nd again entered open sea. 


The 22nd was Worsley’s birthday. He had reached his fiftieth mile- 
stone, but could easily have passed for ten years less. We celebrated 
the occasion by an extra special spread at which, to the surprise and 
(needless to say) delight, of nearly everyone, some bottles of beer ma- 
terialized. The piéce de résistance was a large pink cake bearing in 
sugar the inscription, “Wuzzles’ 21st.” He was called upon to cut it 
himself, and was given a large steel chopper with which to do it. Hav- 
ing performed a Maori war dance, he proceeded to cut it into slices. It 
proved to be a bit hard, so he attempted to lift it to a better position, to 
find, to his amazement, that he could scarcely budge it. The cake 
turned out to be a 56-lb. sinker, which Green had covered with sugar. 
However, a proper cake was forthcoming, and the evening was spent 
merrily. 


February 23rd was a dull grey day. We hoisted the squaresail at day- 
break and continued to run off before a strong easterly wind. With 
sails set there was great difficulty in getting the wardroom stove to 
burn, for both topsail and squaresail created a powerful and baffling 
down draught for which we designed and made all sorts and shapes of 
cowls, but without much success. The wardroom became filled with 
dense acrid smoke, and the fire was generally allowed to go out when 
the temperature fell so much that no one could use it to sit about, and 
those taking their watch below were driven to their bunks. Wilkins and 
Douglas in the forecastle had the same difficulty. Wilkins, ever re- 
sourceful, built a cowl, but it fouled the sheet of the forestay sail and 
was swept away. Nothing daunted, he built another, which met the 
same fate. With exemplary patience he built a new one each time the 
other was lost! We did our best to protect the cowls when setting or 
taking in sail, but in heavy winds, when the squaresail was let go at the 
run, it was almost impossible to do so. 


Since the evening of the 21st we had made in a west to west-south- 
westerly direction, but, seeing what appeared to be open seas with sky 
to the horizon a deep black, I now turned south again. Within an hour, 
however, we met with small pieces of ice, which became more numer- 
ous as we proceeded. 
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We then entered an area of sea full of small round pieces, like snow- 
balls, covered with a fine powdery ice. Snow settling on this area gave 
it the appearance of a “sea of milk.” The swell continued, but the sur- 
face was like oil, unbroken by a single ripple. We passed from this into 
a belt where the surface was just beginning to freeze, forming the 
thinnest possible film of ice. The snow on this gave the impression of a 
grey sea. Visibility, owing to the snow which fell quietly and continu- 
ously, was poor. The whole outlook gave a curious impression of grey- 
ness, grey sea, grey sky, and everything grey wherever one looked. As 
we progressed still farther the filmy surface was replaced by definite 
pancake formation. Amongst the pancakes were numerous heavy old 
lumps, much water-worn at sea level, but heavy underneath with long 
projecting tongues. 


The night was cold and snowy and the decks became covered with a 
very slippery slush on which, with the rolling of the ship, it was not 
easy to keep a footing. We took in sail, a cold and unpleasant job be- 
cause all spars, sails and running gear had become coated with a thick 
covering of ice. Dinner that night was a cold business, and the dullness 
of the day and general outlook had rather damped our spirits. Macklin 
writes on this date: 


Owing to the stove refusing to burn, the wardroom was cold, and we 
gathered round the dinner-table feeling pretty miserable. Green had 
prepared a big dish of hot potatoes in their jackets. I placed the biggest 
I could find under my jersey and it warmed me up finely. I kept mov- 
ing it round so as to warm as much of my body as possible, and finally 
ate it, warming also my inside. One has to be economical these hard 
times. 


As the light failed the ice began to thicken, and as the swell was caus- 
ing the floes to grind heavily together I lay to till daybreak. All night 
long we heard the moaning and complaining of the grinding floes, a 
number of which, with long underwater tongues, drifted down upon 
us, causing the ship to take some very bad bumps. To economize our 
now much-depleted coal I had given Kerr instructions to let the steam 
fall off, and we had to be constantly sheeting home the topsail and 
pointing the yards to get her to fall away from our unpleasant neigh- 
bours, contact with which might prove dangerous. 
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Chipping Frozen Spray From Gunwales 


At daybreak on the 24th steam was raised and we continued south, 
pushing through pancake ice which contained many heavy floes. Seen 
from aloft the pancake formation makes a most beautiful mosaic. 
Much of our finest art is surpassed by Nature. In these southern re- 
gions there is much to attract those who have an artistic temperament. 


The ice rapidly increased in thickness, and by noon we were again held 
up by dense impenetrable pack in position lat. 68° 32° S. and 0° 5’ E. 
long. To the south the outlook was hopeless. I climbed to the crow’s 
nest to scan the horizon to the southward, but saw only closely packed 
and heavy ice stretching away to the horizon, whilst in the sky was a 
strongly marked ice-blink. It was bitterly disappointing. There was no 
alternative but to retrace our steps and work to the westward. I went 
below, where once more I pulled out all the charts and examined again 
the records of old explorers in these regions. I had a long talk with 
Worsley and Kerr. The season was well advanced; the Quest had nei- 
ther the driving power nor the amount of coal to enable me to batter 
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hard at heavy floe. As a matter of fact, I do not think that any ship, 
however powerful, could have made any impression on the stuff to the 
south of us. As far as finding land in this segment was concerned I felt 
that we had shot our bolt. I was, however, determined to have another 
try, and to make Cape Town my base, where I could overhaul and refit 
my ship, where there was a big supply of good winter stores and equip- 
ment, and where I could readjust the personnel. I intended to make 
the start early in the season, and confident that with the time to spare 
to enable us to wait for the ice to move we should reach new land. 


My intention was now to make as directly as possible for the charted 
position of “Ross’s Appearance of Land,” the accuracy of which I hoped 
either to verify or to disprove, and to take a series of soundings on the 
spot. We should by that time be very short of coal and consequently 
also in need of ballast. I determined, therefore, to call at Elephant Is- 
land, where I felt sure we would find sea-elephants in sufficient num- 
bers to supply us with blubber as fuel. Blubber is by no means an ideal 
form of fuel for the furnace, for it burns with a fierce, hot flame and is 
very messy. Mixed judiciously with coal, however, I knew it would ma- 
terially help to spin out the supply. I hoped, also, to be able to take 
aboard a quantity of sand or shingle as ballast. From there I proposed 
proceeding to Deception Island to coal, and thence return to South 
Georgia. 

(Note) Elephant 
Island's name is 
attributed to both its 
elephant head-like 
appearance and the 
sighting of elephant 
seals by Captain 
George Powell in 
1821, one of the 
earliest sightings. 
However, in Russia } 
it is still known 
under the name given by its discoverers in 1821 — Mordvinova 
Island. 
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At this point I must mention that which is not a pleasant subject, but 
one which should not be glossed over, because it indicates what is a 
most important feature in the preparation for a polar expedition: the 
choice of personnel. It is a matter which requires the greatest possible 
care, for one discordant or unadaptable spirit can do a vast amount of 
harm in infecting others. 


There can be no doubt that since leaving South Georgia we had had a 
very wearing time and one which tried the temper and patience of all 
hands. Life on board ship entails a certain amount of dull routine, pro- 
viding at times an amount of exhausting work but very little active ex- 
ercise. We had experienced long spells of bad weather, with a large 
proportion of dull, grey days and little sunshine. I therefore expected 
and was prepared to find that individuals would experience periods of 
irritability, and that things would not always run as smoothly as might 
be desired. The personnel had been selected from men of marked indi- 
vidual character, and in order that a body of men of this type shall be 
able to live in absolute harmony over a long period of time it is neces- 
sary that an outstanding quality of each shall be a good “give and take” 
sporting spirit. The effect of one or two selfish and discordant natures 
can easily be understood. There was surprisingly little friction amongst 
the various members of the expedition, which is due largely to the 
sound qualities of the nucleus of old, tried men. 


I began to be aware, however, about this time of an amount of dissatis- 
faction and grumbling occurring in both the forward and after-messes 
that I did not like. Men who sat at table with me and to a certain extent 
enjoyed my confidence discussed and freely criticized expedition af- 
fairs with members of the after-mess. In the after-mess also I was sur- 
prised to find that the men affected were those in whom I had placed 
the most implicit trust. It was a condition of things that required 
prompt measures. I assembled each mess in turn, and going straight to 
the point told them that further continuance would be met with the 
most drastic treatment. I pointed out that although I would at all times 
welcome suggestions from the officers and scientific staff, and would 
consider any reasonable complaints, I could consider no selfish or in- 
dividual interests, and my own decision must be final and end discus- 
sion of the matter. 


I was glad to notice an immediate improvement. 
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On February 25th we passed through a lot of loose ice, and in the 
evening entered a patch of heavy, old, deeply stained diatomaceous 
floes. Scores of crab-eater seals lay asleep on them in batches of five or 
six. Passing close to one piece on which six were lying in a clump, I laid 
the ship alongside and with my heavy rifle shot them all. I sent Mack- 
lin, with Douglas and Argles, on to the floe to secure them, which is 
best done by passing a strop round the body and tightening it close up 
under the flippers. Having fixed up a block and tackle we hauled them 
aboard—an awkward job on account of the swell in which the Quest 
rolled heavily. In the subsequent flensing Douglas jabbed his knee, the 
knife penetrating the joint. The wound itself was small, but Macklin in- 
sisted on absolute rest until he could be sure that there was no infec- 
tion. Carr also cut his finger. These accidents were largely due to the 
movement of the ship, which rendered the operation a difficult one. 
Two inexperienced men wielding their knives on the same seal are a 
source of danger to each other, for with the sweeping strokes employed 
there is the chance of a mutilating cut. I always insisted in cases like 
this that only one man at a time should have a knife in his hand. 


Watts succeeded in getting Greenwich time by wireless from Rio de 
Janeiro, which enabled us to check our chronometers. Long-distance 
messages were not easily obtained owing to bad atmospheric condi- 
tions, which produce loud noises in the ear-pieces. 





The Wireless Operating Room 
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By February 28th, as a result of our depleted bunkers, the ship was 
very light and ill-ballasted. I told Worsley to remove from the decks all 
heavy gear and place it below, for which purpose I arranged to clear 
the coal from the forward part of the bunkers and put it aft into the 
side pockets. I divided the men into two working parties, one to go 
down in the morning, consisting of McIlroy, Marr, Macklin and Dell, 
and one to work in the afternoon, of Wilkins, Carr, McLeod and Watts. 
So much vigour did the morning party put into this work, however, 
that at lunch-time there was little for the others to do beyond stow the 
gear from above. 


March ist was another fine day, and we took full advantage of it to 
hang up the spare sails to dry prior to placing them below. All hands 
seized the opportunity to put out blankets and bedding for an airing. 


The deck clearance made a wonderful improvement to the ship. Unfor- 
tunately, it made it necessary that we should have the gear up again 
when we coaled at Deception Island. 


Worsley obtained a sounding of 2,762 fathoms in position lat. 65° 22” 
S. and 10° 17° W. long. 


On Saturday, March 4th, there was a strong north-east to easterly 
wind, with heavy swell, and the motion of the Quest was simply awful, 
so bad, indeed, that in spite of our long time at sea several of the party 
were sea-sick. Macklin writes under this date: 


It has been impossible to stand without holding firmly to some sup- 
port, and movement about the ship can only be accomplished by sud- 
den jerks and starts, with hurried gropings for something to catch hold 
of. A wet, snowy slush on the deck does not help matters. Argles was 
thrown off his feet and, crashing across the deck, fetched up on the 
other side against a bucket, severely bruising face, chest and hands. 
Meals are a screaming comedy or a tragedy, as you like to take them; 
everything placed on the table promptly charges for the scuppers, and 
fiddles are almost useless. 


On March 5th we passed within sight of several large and beautiful 
bergs emerging from the Weddell Sea, the mouth of which we were 
now crossing, and met with heavier floes than we had hitherto encoun- 
tered. On the 9th we ran into broad belts of heavy ice. I took this 
chance of “watering” ship, placing her alongside a floe with some solid 
pieces of blue ice. Owing to the swell the ship would not lie comfort- 
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ably, and so, taking with me Macklin, Carr and Douglas, I went off to 
secure her fore and aft. We broke up and passed aboard a considerable 
quantity of fresh ice. The men thoroughly enjoy a job of this nature 
and make a great joke of it. 


On this occasion they broke the ice into fragments of convenient 
weight and threw them at Jeffrey, who had undertaken to catch them 
all, subjecting him to a regular fusillade from which it was all he could 
do to defend himself. On the floe there was a seal which had come up 
to sleep, and we took this also. While this work was going on, Worsley 
took a sounding, finding in position lat. 66° 5’ S. and 38° 16’ W. long., 
2,521 fathoms. 


Query came on to the floe, where he took a tremendous interest in a 
killer which was swimming about. The killer rose close to the floe and 
“blew” with such a blast that Query tucked in his tail and ran for dear 
life—much to our amusement. 


On Friday, March 1oth, we encountered still heavier belts, and were 
compelled to take a north-easterly direction. In the evening it turned 
much colder, the temperature dropping to 17° Fahr. 


During the night we continued to push in a north-easterly direction, 
meeting very heavy broken- 
up old Weddell Sea floe. 
The temperature rose again 
to 24° Fahr. A strong east- 
erly wind was blowing, with 
snow, which made it diffi- 
cult to see far in any direc- 
tion. 


The Kent Clear-View screen 
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(Note) The Weddell Sea is named after James Weddell, a Scottish 
explorer and seal hunter. Weddell first sailed the area in 1823, and 
named it “the sea of King George IV.” The area was later renamed the 
Weddell Sea in honour of James Weddell. 


Water was again reported in the hold to the level of the kelson, and re- 
quired three hours’ additional pumping to reduce. 


(Note) In a wooden sailing vessel, the kelson — also called the 
keelson or apron — is a timber located above the keel and attached to 
it. The kelson strengthens and reinforces the keel, but also helps 
attach the beams which run laterally across the vessel to the keel, 
which runs fore and aft. The kelson is thus a vital part of the framing 
of a timber-framed sailing vessel. 


At 6.0 p.m. the snow thickened so much that we could see nothing, 
and so lay to for the night. All about we heard the cries of Adelie pen- 
guins. The wind and snow continued all night, but at 4.30 a.m. on the 
12th we started off again, pushing through thick pack composed of 
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heavy old Weddell Sea floe with the water in between freezing solidly, 
making headway difficult. Often during this period I bemoaned to my- 
self the low driving power of the Quest. With the onset of darkness we 
again lay to. During the night Marr, who was now a trustworthy sea- 
man, was on the look out. He makes the following entry in his diary: 
“There was no one to talk to and all round lay that vast cold wilderness 
of ice. Never in my life have I felt so lonely....” This is indeed a feeling 
which one gets frequently in these regions, especially at night—a great 
sense of loneliness such as I have never felt elsewhere. On Monday, 
March 13th, the temperature dropped during the night to 8° Fahr., and 
the sea froze solidly about the ship. In the strong wind, with jib and 
mizen set, there was just enough way to keep the ship from being be- 
set. About 4.0 a.m., however, she did become fast, but as soon as day- 
light came in we got up steam and proceeded as rapidly as possible. 
The skies cleared beautifully, but the sea continued to freeze so swiftly 
and solidly that we had the greatest difficulty in getting ahead, and 
many times we had to back off into our own water to get up sufficient 
impetus to break through. How we got the Quest along at all I cannot 
understand. 


The outlook was very bad. Worsley and I spent long hours aloft search- 
ing for signs of land in the direction of “Ross’s Appearance,” but 
though it was a beautifully clear day, we could see no indication of it. 
Ahead of us the ice stretched thick and solid as far as we could see. 
Headway became more and more difficult, and soon I saw that it 
would be useless to attempt to push on. A sounding showed 2,331 fath- 
oms of water in lat. 64° 11° S. and 46° 4” W. long., which did not indi- 
cate the proximity of land. Owing to the low driving power of the ship I 
could make no impression through the ice ahead, nor could I afford 
the coal for prolonged ramming. 


It seemed to me that we were in imminent danger of being beset, and I 
decided that we must push north in the hope of meeting more open 
pack. I had to give up all thought of attempting to return to “Ross’s Ap- 
pearance,” because I was now desperately short of fuel, and unless we 
could get blubber at Elephant Island we should be in a bad way. 


About us during the day were numerous Adelie penguins, occurring in 
twos and threes, and in a few larger clusters of forty or more. None of 
the floes bearing the large clusters were accessible to the ship, or I 
would have taken them up, for their skins burn well. Crab-eaters were 
scarce. 
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Seeing two on a floe, with about a dozen penguins, we lay alongside. 
Argles jumped off to try and catch one, but in the soft snow the pen- 
guin had the advantage, and Argles’ efforts were very amusing to the 
rest of us. He is an active fellow, however, and was at last successful, 
bringing a squawking young Adelie in his arms to the ship, where 
Query paid it marked attention. We killed the rest of them, also the 
seals, and put them aboard the ship. Owing to the darkness, we lay to 
at night in rapidly freezing ice with the outlook as regards escape not 
at all promising, and at 4.30 the next morning we raised full pressure 
of steam and attempted to get away. After two hours of hard ramming 
we had made so little headway that I gave up the attempt and lay to 
alongside a floe. By breakfast it had become apparent that we were 
fast, hard frozen in. The temperature had dropped to 6.5° Fahr. 


We were still solidly frozen in on the 15th. A fairly strong westerly wind 
blew with a temperature of 8.5° Fahr. The day was bright and clear, 
and Jeffrey and Douglas took theodolite and dip circle on to the floe 
for observations, which were impossible on a moving deck. In the 
morning I put all hands to cleaning up the ship and pumping her dry, a 
process which took two hours daily. 


At noon Worsley got an observation of the sun and worked out a posi- 
tion which showed a drift of eighteen miles in direction N. 43° E. This 
was very encouraging, for I knew that if it continued we should not be 
long in reaching a point at which the floe would begin to open up and 
give us a chance to get away. A sounding gave 2,321 fathoms in lat. 63° 
51° S. and 45° 13’ W. long. The steam pipe of the sounding machine 
froze, so that Dell was unable to get in the wire, which was left all night 
in the hope of getting it in next morning. By daylight, however, the 
ship had altered her position relative to the hole in the ice by about 
fifty yards and the wire was as taut as a harp string. I made an effort to 
clear it with an ice-axe, but did not succeed in doing so. This single 
sounding wire held the weight of the ship, maintaining it and the floe 
in the same relative positions for forty-eight hours before finally part- 
ing. It was not subjected to any jerking strain, but this test says much 
for its strength. 


We remained frozen in till March 21st. At times I felt very anxious, for 
with the lateness of the season, failing light and shortage of coal, I real- 
ized that our position might turn out to be a very awkward one. Indeed 
things looked so bad on the sixth day that I made up my mind that we 
might remain a long time before breaking free, and told Macklin, in 
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dealing with the issue of stores and equipment, to have in mind the 
possibility of wintering. I had taken care to provision the ship with a 
view to this eventuality, but it would have necessitated the most rigid 
economy and a much more monotonous dietary than we had hitherto 
enjoyed, for it must be remembered that the bulk of our equipment 
was awaiting us in Cape Town. 


“Soccer” was a favourite game. I frequently joined in, as did Worsley, 
whose fiftieth birthday we had celebrated a short while before, but who 
was by no means the least active. The games were marked by many 
amusing incidents. On one occasion Naisbitt while chasing the ball 
sank suddenly from view through a hole in the ice, from which he was 
promptly rescued, soon to be covered with a coating of icicles. On an- 
other day we were visited by a small Adelie penguin which spotted us 
from a floe some distance away, and came running as fast as his short 
legs would carry him to join in the game. 


What he thought of it all I do not know, but he insisted on taking an 
active part, neglecting the ball and fiercely attacking with beak and 
flippers any man who came near. Query took a great interest in the vis- 
itor, but was fiercely repulsed when he showed too marked an inquisi- 
tiveness. In the ordinary way too inquisitive penguins pay for their 
temerity with their lives and go to swell the larder, but this little fellow 
showed such pluck and sportiveness that we let him go free. He wad- 
dled off to join his companions, to whom, no doubt, he would spin the 
most marvellous yarn. 


On the 18th Worsley and Wilkins put down a dredge with reversing 
thermometer attached. At first steam was used for heaving up, but this 
proving very slow we fell back on man power. It was hard work, but the 
men, as they always do on these occasions, threw themselves into it 
with a will, and we soon brought it to the surface. We obtained fifty- 
seven specimens of quartzite, tuffs, etc. 


There was no living matter, but the rocks were filled with worm cells. 
The next day we were closely invested by dense pack, composed of 
heavy old pressure floes. On one was a huge sea-leopard which I shot 
with my heavy rifle. With the assistance of Worsley, Douglas and Watts 
I brought it in to the ship, where Wilkins claimed head and skin as 
specimens. 
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On the morning of the 20th the outlook was bad, for we were closely 
beset on all sides, and the clouds to the north showed no signs of “wa- 
ter sky.” The temperature was 10° Fahr., and the new ice was freezing 
more thickly than ever. Macklin, Carr and Marr set off to visit a large 
berg which appeared on the horizon. They thought they were making 
wonderfully good progress till it became evident that the berg was 
moving rapidly towards them, charging heavily through the floe, 
throwing aside fragments which lay in its path and leaving a wide lane 
of open water behind it. I watched it anxiously as, travelling at from 
two to three miles an hour, it approached the ship, and I feared that we 
might be involved in pressure as a result of the displacement of floes 
about it. To my relief, however, it passed about three-quarters of a mile 
astern of us and finally disappeared over the horizon to the northward. 


In the evening there was a marked change in the weather. The temper- 
ature rose to 14.5° Fahr., and the day became more dull and grey. 
From the crow’s nest I could see a distinct water sky to the northward. 


I was up at daybreak on March 21st and climbed to the mast-head to 
scan carefully the horizon to the northward for signs of opening up of 
the ice. There was a heavy black water sky, and as daylight increased I 
could distinguish fairly open and easily navigable pack. Unfortunately, 
between us and it were three miles of dense heavy floe solidly ce- 
mented by a foot of new ice. An irregular line of weakness ran through 
the heavy floe towards the now open pack, about half a mile distant 
from the ship. I thought that if I could cut my way into this a hard and 
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determined effort might succeed in getting us free or at any rate into a 
more favourable position for escape should the ice about us begin to 
open up. I had to consider very carefully whether to make the effort or 
not, for the coal supply was such that we could not afford a day’s hard 
steaming with no tangible result. 


Accompanied by Macklin I walked across the ice to examine this line of 
weakness more closely. It did not look promising and I cogitated for 
some time as to what to do. While we were walking back a crack 
opened in the new ice ahead of the ship. It presented a chance and I 
determined to take it. I gave orders for all hands to stand to, and told 
Kerr to get up full pressure of steam so that at any minute he could 
give the engines every ounce they would stand. He accomplished this 
very quickly, but before I had time to get under way a large, solid, 
heavy floe had turned across our bows and was completely blocking 
the lead. The full pressure of the engines could make no impression. I 
sent Macklin over the side with an ice anchor, and put all hands to 
warping her ahead. After a long effort we effected a turning movement 
of the floe, and the Quest, being able to insert her bow as a wedge, 
slowly but surely forced her way into the lead. 


After some hard ramming and pushing at the floes we reached the line 
of weakness, to find that the most difficult part of our work lay before 
us. For a long time, in spite of tremendous efforts, we made little head- 
way. We persisted, however, and after several hours of hard ramming 
and squeezing our way between heavy floes we won at last into loose 
pack, and soon after into comparatively open water. It was a great re- 
lief to me to get away. Had we remained frozen in till mid-winter and 
the ship been involved in heavy pressure our position would have been 
a precarious one, for there would have been little daylight to enable us 
to see what was happening, and there would have been long hours of 
darkness in which to contend with the heaving pack. 


Throughout the whole period that we were navigating about the pack 
edge, I was constantly made to feel how extremely fortunate we were 
to have escaped unscathed from the ice after the loss of the Endurance. 
That we got away at all is truly marvellous, for not once in a dozen 
times could a frail ship’s boat win free under similar circumstances 
where the floes, coming together, must have cracked her like an 
eggshell. For a while I continued north, entering all the time a more 
and more open sea dotted all about with bergs and large solitary pieces 
of floe. 
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The day after leaving the pack we encountered heavy swell, which 
caused the Quest, with her empty bunkers, to pitch and roll in the most 
uncomfortable manner. Decks, rails and running gear became iced up 
with sprays which broke over her gunwale and froze solidly, necessitat- 
ing the greatest care in moving about. At night I could not distinguish 
white horses from growlers, and so took in sail and lay to. I sent 
McLeod and Macklin aloft to take in the topsail, which they found an 
unpleasant job on account of the treacherous condition of the rigging, 
which was ice-covered and slippery, and the jerky movement of the 
ship. It moderated about midnight of the 24th, and we set off under 
topsail only in the direction of Elephant and Clarence Islands. 


~ |The Quest Beset near “Ross’ Ap- 
pearance”. 


(Note) Sir James Clark Ross 
was a British naval officer who 
carried out important magnetic 
surveys in the Arctic and 
Antarctic and discovered the 
Ross Sea and the Victoria Land 
region of Antarctica. 


Between 1819 and 1827 Ross 
accompanied Sir William E. 
Parry’s Arctic voyages. On the 
second Arctic expedition of his 
uncle, Sir John Ross, he located 
the north magnetic pole on June 
1, 1831. His own Antarctic 
expedition of 1839-43 was 
undertaken to conduct magnetic 
observations and to reach the 
south magnetic pole. 





Commanding the Erebus and Terror, he discovered the Ross Sea in 
1841 and, while sailing toward the position assigned to the magnetic 
pole, also discovered Victoria Land. He charted part of the coast of 
Graham Land and sailed around the Weddell Sea ice. 
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CHAPTER VIII - ELEPHANT ISLAND 


The wind hauling ahead about 6.30 a.m. on March 25th we took in sail 
and under steam proceeded south-west by south in the direction of 
Clarence Island. We got a sight of it at 7.35 a.m., but snow flurries ob- 
scured it again. About midday the weather cleared when both it and 
Elephant Island showed up distinctly. It is hard to describe the memo- 
ries which these two islands revived for those of us who took part in 
the Endurance expedition. Readers of Sir Ernest Shackleton’s “South” 
will find a description of our arrival and landing—the first landing to 
be made on Elephant Island. We stood gazing through binoculars pick- 
ing out old familiar landmarks, each one reminiscent of some incident 
that came rushing back to the memory. 


There was Cornwallis Island, the shape of which was so familiar, and 
beyond it Cape Valentine, where we landed eight years ago, a haggard, 
worn-out and bedraggled party, rejoicing at the sight of firm, solid 
land, the first we had seen for nearly two years. We had just spent 
eight days and nights in the boats battling with ice, darkness and 
storm, toiling unceasingly at the oars with brief spells of the most fitful 
slumber. There our old Boss, whose indomitable will had overcome ev- 
ery obstacle and surmounted each difficulty as it arose, lay down on 
the shingle and had his first sleep for eight days—slept for eighteen 
hours without a wink! 


In the distance we could see Castle Rock, unmistakable from its pecu- 
liar shape, and beyond it we knew lay Cape Wild, though invisible just 
now. There I wintered with my party while the Boss went for help, liv- 
ing hand to mouth on penguins, limpets and seaweed. From a senti- 
mental point of view this was the place I wished to visit more than any 
other, but I knew only too well that it did not provide a good anchor- 
age, and I was anxious while the weather was favourable to find a suit- 
able place for ballasting the ship and obtaining sea-elephants for their 
blubber. We therefore set course to pass between the two islands and 
along the south-eastern side of Elephant Island. 
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During the night we had kept a safe margin between ourselves and the 
shore, but with the advent of daylight we stood in more closely and 
kept a sharp look out for possible anchorages and suitable spots for 
our purpose. We saw none on this side of the island, which presents 
nothing but steep mountainous rocks and sheer glacier faces. As we 
approached Cape Lookout at the southwestern end of the island we 
saw a small spit lying between two high rocks. The wind was blowing 
from the west-north-west and this seemed to offer a shelter. We ap- 
proached cautiously, sounding continuously with the hand lead. As we 
drew near I looked carefully through binoculars for signs of sea-ele- 
phants. Penguins were present in large numbers, but I saw no sign of 
larger game, and I was not altogether pleased with the place as an an- 
chorage. I therefore decided to turn round Cape Lookout and look for a 
better place on the western coast. Once round, however, we met strong 
head winds against which we could make little headway, and the coast 
did not promise anything better, so we returned to the spit and came 
to anchor in five fathoms. The surf boat was lowered and I went ashore 
with Wilkins, McIlroy, Macklin, Carr, Kerr and Douglas. As we ap- 
proached the spit I saw several seals and sea-elephants ashore, but 
they did not seem to be in sufficient numbers for my purpose. There 
was little surf on the beach and landing proved easy. Wilkins and Dou- 
glas went off on their respective jobs, and I landed Macklin and Kerr 
with instructions to reconnoitre and look for seals and sea-elephants, 
but on no account to scare away those which were present. I went back 
with McIlroy and Carr to the ship to bring off more hands. On the re- 
turn trip I landed on a narrow strip of beach overhung by a large 
glacier which abutted on the north-west end of the spit, and with Mcll- 
roy and some others walked along it to where the sea-elephants lay. 
This is a practice I do not often adopt, for one never knows at what 
moment these glaciers may calve, sending down masses of many tons’ 
weight on to the beach below. However, nothing happened and we 
crossed safely. 


I walked across the spit to find a beach on the other side leading down 
to a small bay. My mind was immediately set at rest regarding our 
blubber requirements, for, lying about in the shelter of rocks and large 
pieces of stranded glacier ice, were a number of seals and sea-ele- 
phants, including three enormous bulls, each of which weighed many 
tons, whilst on a strip of beach on the far side of the little bay was a 
large harem of cows. I shot those on the spit and set all hands to the 
flensing. I have a mind-picture of my men: Mcllroy, Kerr, Carr and 
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Macklin busily plying their knives, arms bare to the shoulders and red 
with blood. Soon the place resembled a shambles. I loathed having to 
slaughter all these creatures, but the matter was one of the direst ne- 
cessity, and I had to put aside any feelings of sentiment. I have never at 
any time countenanced the unnecessary taking of life, and whenever it 
has been necessary to kill I have always insisted that it should be done 
in the most humane way possible, and that steps would be taken to en- 
sure that no wounded animal should escape. The blubber was removed 
in large strips from the carcasses, and a party led by Jeffrey dragged it 
over the beach to the edge of the water. Another party secured it to 
lines and towed it out to the ship. 


Whilst the flensing was in process a curious incident occurred. I had 
given orders for a dozen penguins to be killed. One gentoo, in taking 
flight, had splashed through a small pool of blood and came out with 
white waistcoat dyed a vivid red. He went to rejoin his fellows on the 
hill, but they, failing to recognize him in his new colourings, pecked at 
him so viciously that he at last drew away and went off, to stand dis- 
consolate and solitary at the head of the beach. Some little while later 
Watts, who had not witnessed the incident, suddenly exclaimed with 
much excitement, “Look, there’s a new species of penguin! Quick! 
Somebody help me to catch him!” Taking pity on the penguin’s outcast 
condition I drove him into the sea, from which he returned clean and 
white, once more a normal penguin. This time his friends received him 
without comment. 


I pushed on energetically with the work, for I feared a change of 
weather, my previous sojourn here having taught me never under any 
circumstances to trust Elephant Island. In the late afternoon the wind 
came round to the south-east, and a swell began to come into the an- 
chorage. I kept the men at it as long as possible, but at last such a surf 
started running on to the beach that I was compelled to take them 
from the flensing and put all hands to getting the blubber aboard. Be- 
fore leaving I took off also a load of glacier ice for melting down to wa- 
ter. It was as well that I stopped the work when I did, for the surf in- 
creased so rapidly that we had the greatest difficulty in getting away 
the last few boatloads, and in assisting to push out from the shore I got 
soaked to the waist with the icy cold water. Some hours elapsed before 
I was able to change into dry clothes and my legs became absolutely 
benumbed. 
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On returning to the ship I found that Worsley was growing very uneasy 
and was anxious to get away before darkness set in, so as soon as the 
boat was up we heaved anchor and proceeded out to sea. 


Just as we were leaving the glacier fired a salute in the form of an enor- 
mous mass of ice, which fell with a reverberating crash on to the nar- 
row beach below and, entering the sea, caused a large wave to come 
out towards us. I was glad that it had not happened earlier in the day 
whilst we were walking underneath it. 


During the night of the 26-27th we kept well out from the coast to 
avoid outlying rocks, of which we had seen a number when we 
rounded Cape Lookout. When morning broke we stood up for the 
north-westerly point of the island, keeping a close look out for Table 
Bay or any other harbour which would afford a good anchorage. The 
reports of whalers speak of a large bay in this locality with safe anchor- 
age, where the landing is good, where seals, sea-elephants, penguins 
and all sorts of seabirds abound, and where tussock grass grows luxu- 
riantly. 


I now set off along the coast in the direction of Cape Wild, and about 
4.0 p.m. came in sight of the large rock lying at the end of the spit. We 
picked out many old familiar marks about the place. The weather was 
looking very unsettled and I decided not to attempt a nearer approach 
before darkness, but to lie off for the night. 


Just before dusk the wind increased, blowing up strongly from direc- 
tion north-west by west, and many nasty willy-waughs came gustily 
down the glaciers from the hills. Worsley suggested spending the night 
under the shelter of Seal Rocks, to which I assented, and we crept up 
under their lee, feeling our way carefully with the hand lead, finally 
coming to anchor in eight fathoms. 


Seal Rocks is the name given to a group of very barren islets lying 
about a mile from the northern coast of Elephant Island. They are cov- 
ered on the northern side with lichen, the only form of vegetable life 
which exists in these regions. They are the resting-place of a number of 
seabirds, and penguins go there after their fishing to sleep and digest 
their food. Our berth was by no means a comfortable one, for the rocks 
are not large and give a very imperfect shelter from the winds, whilst 
in addition there are round about them a number of small ledges and 
submerged rocks, the proximity of which caused me no little anxiety. 
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(Note) John Robert Francis Wild, known as Frank Wild, was an 
English sailor and explorer. He participated in five expeditions to 
Antarctica during the Heroic Age of Antarctic Exploration, for which 
he was awarded the Polar Medal with four bars, one of only two men 
to be so honoured, the other being Ernest Joyce. 


I was feeling a little feverish as a result of my chill and turned in early, 
having arranged that a careful watch was to be kept, and having given 
instructions to be called in the event of anything untoward happening. 
Macklin relieved Jeffrey at midnight, the latter telling him that both 
wind and sea were increasing, and advising him to call me at once 
should he get the least bit uneasy. This he did at about 12.30 a.m., to 
say that we seemed to be dragging anchor and asking me to come on 
deck. I got up at once. The wind had come round to the south-west, so 
that we were no longer in a lee and the sea had risen considerably. The 
rocks showed up indistinctly as black masses against scudding clouds. 
I perceived that we could not stay there any longer, so at once called 
out the hands and rang the engine-room telegraph for full steam in the 
boilers. 
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We started to get up anchor right away, but as we shortened cable the 
ship began to drag more rapidly, and as there was little sea room I be- 
gan to fear that we might foul some of the rocks or ledges before we 
could get clear. I kept her going ahead with the engines, but to add to 
the awkwardness of the situation the cable fouled in the chain locker, 
so that the incoming links would not enter the spurling pipes but, pil- 
ing on deck, jammed the winch. I ordered Macklin and Carr to jump 
below, taking with them a heavy maul and a chain hook to break open 
the chain locker and free the cable. Worsley had by this time joined me 
on the bridge, and we had some anxious moments as we waited for the 
signal that all was clear, peering through the darkness to where a 
seething line of breakers indicated sunken rocks and reefs. 


At last the cable was freed, we brought home the anchor and were able 
to steam away without damage from our unpleasant neighbours. All 
the time the wind rose. For a while I steamed east, hoping to be able to 
hang on, for I was loath to give up the landing at Cape Wild and we 
were not yet properly ballasted. In a short time, however, the gale had 
increased to hurricane force and such a steep sea started running that I 
could think of nothing but the safety of the ship, and so ran away be- 
fore the storm. 


Dawn broke on a stormy scene, and our last view of Elephant Island, 
seen through the driving spume astern of us, was a very different one 
from the calm and beautiful appearance with which we were greeted 
on the day of our arrival. I had hoped with the coming of light to be 
able to get under the lee of Elephant Island, but to have attempted to 
put our now light and unballasted ship across these seas would have 
been fatal. 


I had to make up my mind at once as to what course to adopt. We had 
in the bunkers sufficient coal for one day’s steaming which, mixed with 
sea-elephant blubber, might be made to spin out three or four days. To 
beat back to Elephant Island was therefore out of the question. My 
chief object in making for Deception Island had been to obtain the coal 
necessary to take the ship to South Georgia, and, even under the most 
favourable circumstances, I should have had against me the strong 
current which runs out of Bransfield Strait. The hurricane, though 
driving me away from the desired landing at Cape Wild, was fair for 
South Georgia, and under single topsail, with fires banked and the en- 
gines stopped, we were making better progress than the Quest had 
ever accomplished before. 
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Mcllroy reported that he could see no sign of change of wind for some 
days, though a falling off in force might be expected. This was just 
what we required. I decided, therefore, to make direct for South Geor- 
gia under sail, reserving the fuel to enable me to steam round the is- 
land and take the ship into harbour. I called all hands to set the 
squaresail, which was coiled in a frozen mass on the top of the deck- 
house. This was covered with a thick, smooth coating of ice on which 
no one could keep a footing. We were compelled to clamber up the 
stays and seize the right moment to let go so that the roll would shoot 
us across to the foresail gaff, to which we clung desperately with one 
hand while we used the other to free the sail. The Quest rolled and 
pitched in the liveliest manner. Wilkins, in casting off a frozen lashing, 
lost his grip and I saw a form shoot to leeward and disappear. A voice 
behind me shouted in my ear, “Wilkie’s gone!” and indeed there 
seemed no doubt that he had fallen overboard. No attempt to pick him 
up was possible, for no boat could have pulled back into these enor- 
mous breaking seas, and in any case to have broached the ship to 
would have meant losing the masts and probably the ship as well. It 
was with tremendous relief that I saw Wilkins appear some minutes af- 
ter and go to the halliards. He told me later that he had shouted that 
he was all right, but the sound of his voice was swept away by the vio- 
lent wind. He had grabbed the backstay and fallen to the deck, fortu- 
nately without damage. 


We swigged home the squaresail and felt the ship lurch and stagger 
under its influence, but it increased our speed and enabled us to put 
the miles behind us. We tore through the water, which bore down on 
our stern as though to overwhelm us and passed sizzling and hissing 
along our sides. We were swept continually. One heavy sea, coming 
over our stern, fell with a smash on the poop, carried away the after- 
scuttle, broke the skylights and filled the after-cabin with several feet 
of water. Dell, McLeod and Marr immediately set to repair the damage 
with temporary structures, which would at least be watertight. Dell 
and McLeod were required for another job, and Marr carried on alone. 
The work was difficult and extremely unpleasant. The seas kept com- 
ing over the stern, compelling him to grab some support to prevent be- 
ing swept forward with the wash. He was soaked from head to foot, the 
water freezing and casing him in a solid suit of ice. I kept a watchful 
eye on him. He stuck gamely to his work and made an excellent job of 
it. If he is a product of Boy Scout training it says much for the organi- 
zation. 
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I warn Sir Robert Baden-Powell that he will find himself hard put to it 
to “skin alive” this hefty young seaman. We continued running all day 
and kept the sail on throughout the night. 


On March 29th the wind abated a little, but it still continued to blow a 
full gale. The seas had not gone down and the Quest was thrown about 
like a plaything of the ocean, so that the man at the wheel had his work 
cut out to maintain the course and prevent her from broaching-to. I 
hung on, however, for we were making good progress in the right di- 
rection and saving coal. 


We had irrevocably cut ourselves off from any chance of seeing our old 
winter quarters at Cape Wild, which was a great disappointment to us 
all, especially to McIlroy, who in the excitement of the rescue had left 
behind his diary. It was wrapped up in an oilskin covering and he had 
great hopes of recovering it. One writer says in his diary: This is a great 
disappointment, but one meets many in this kind of work, and it is no 
good making a moan about them.... I would like to have got there all 
the same (he adds irrelevantly). 


The rest of the run to South Georgia was not marked by any outstand- 
ing incident. The winds dropped a little, but continued to blow freshly 
from the west-south-west on to our port quarter, enabling us to set all 
sail. The noon observation on the 31st showed a run of 197 miles. This 
was the Quest’s record, and was made without use of the engines. 


On the same day we were struck by an enormous breaking sea which 
almost broached us to and half filling the foresail dropped in a deluge 
on the deck-house, pouring in through the ventilators and flooding the 
cabins and wardroom. Much of it found its way through the main 
hatch, which is in the wardroom, and wetted many things in the hold. 


On April 3rd we were in the vicinity of South Georgia and expected to 
make a landfall about dark. Worsley, who had not been able for some 
days to get an observation of the sun, was unable to pick up the island 
and we lay off all night. 


April 4th was also thick and hazy, and Worsley made a traversing 
cruise looking for the island, the proximity of which was indicated by 
the presence of birds, which we saw in hundreds with many young 
ones. In the afternoon the fog cleared and we caught sight of land, 
which we made for under steam. Night coming on, however, we stood 
off till daybreak. 
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At dawn on the 5th we recognized Anenkov Island, and decided to 
make for Leith Harbour round the north end of South Georgia. 


During the afternoon we saw several steam whalers, a welcome sight 
after having had the world to ourselves for so long. At night there was a 
fine sunset, and outlined against the rosy horizon to the westward 
these little steamers made a very pretty picture. 


We entered Leith Harbour at daybreak on April 6th and moored to the 
buoy. Scarcely had we made fast when we saw the motor-boat coming 
off with the familiar figure of Mr. Hansen and another smaller one 
wearing a white yachting cap. It proved to be Hussey, whom I had 
imagined back in England long before this. Mr. Hansen gave us a most 
cordial welcome, and I learned from Hussey all the news he had to tell. 





(Note) Leith Harbour, also known as Port Leith, was a whaling 
station on the northeast coast of South Georgia, established and 
operated by Christian Salvesen Ltd, Edinburgh. The station was in 
operation from 1909 until 1965. It was the largest of seven whaling 
stations, situated near the mouth of Stromness Bay. One man 
prominently involved in setting up Leith Harbour was William Storm 
Harrison. It is named after the "Water Of Leith", the harbour area of 
Edinburgh, Christian Salvesen's home town. 
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CHAPTER IX 





SOUTH GEORGIA (SECOND VISIT) 


Sir Ernest Shackleton’s body had been brought back to South Georgia 
for burial. I insert an account written by Hussey of what had occurred 
since I saw him last. 





“The journey up to Monte Video was marked by wretched weather. The 
ship’s wireless was out of order, so that I was unable to acquaint the 
world with my sad news. We arrived on Sunday morning, January 
29th, and I immediately went on shore and cabled to Mr. Rowett, ask- 
ing him to break the news to Lady Shackleton. 


“That afternoon, while I was in Wilson, Sons & Co.’s office, a telephone 
message came through from the Uruguayan Government asking me if 
they might take charge of any arrangements that had to be made there 
as a last tribute to the great explorer. I acquiesced, and they immedi- 
ately set about bringing Sir Ernest’s body ashore. Within half an hour 
they had sent a naval launch out to the Professor Gruvel to fetch the 
coffin. It was met on the quay by a guard of honour of 100 marines and 
taken to the military hospital, where a guard of two soldiers was 
mounted over it day and night. 


“Next morning the medical officers at the hospital re-embalmed the 
body, as it was at first intended to bring it to England for burial. “That 
day, however, a cable came from Mr. Rowett saying that Lady Shackle- 
ton was sure that Sir Ernest would have wished to be buried on South 
Georgia, the scene of his greatest exploit, and asking me to make ar- 
rangements to do this. 


“The next ship to leave for South Georgia was the Woodville, with Cap- 
tain Leaste in command. He was most courteous and sympathetic, and 
immediately placed such accommodation on his ship as was necessary 
at our disposal. “The day before she sailed a commemoration service 
was held in the English church at Monte Video, Canon Blount, and 
Canon Brady, an old friend of Sir Ernest, officiating. The coffin had 
been transferred from the military hospital to the church on the previ- 
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ous day. “While Sir Ernest’s body was lying in state in the military hos- 
pital the matron and one of the nurses placed fresh flowers on it each 
day from the hospital garden. 





(Note) The 2,500-ton steamship Woodville was built in 1892 for 
Woodville SS Co Ltd (Balls & Stansfield) of North Shields, England. 
She was then sold during World War I to the Southern Whaling and 
Sealing Company, Liverpool. In March 1922, Leonard Hussey 
accompanied the body of Ernest Shackleton from Montevideo, 
Uruguay, to South Georgia for burial at Grytviken, aboard 
Woodville. 


“For the memorial service the church was packed. Many members of 
the Uruguayan Government were present, and representatives from 
nearly every country in the world either sent wreaths or came in per- 
son. The President of Uruguay came into the church and stood a few 
minutes in silent contemplation before the rough wooden coffin which, 
covered by the Union Jack, stood in front of the altar. The Republic of 
Uruguay also sent a magnificent bronze wreath to be placed on the 
grave. The French Maritime Society sent a bronze palm, and Mr. Og- 
den Armour, representing the United States of America, brought a 
huge wreath of lilies. The British Minister at Monte Video came with a 
bronze wreath and a memorial plaque, both of which I screwed up 
later on the walls of the little wooden church in South Georgia. 
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“At the conclusion of the service the coffin was carried to a waiting 
gun-carriage by ten British ex-Service men. Huge crowds had assem- 
bled to pay their last tribute to the great explorer, and the whole of the 
route from the church to the quay where the Woodville was lying was 
lined by troops. Along one part of the route women showered rose 
petals down on to the coffin from overhanging balconies. 


“On arrival at the ship the coffin was taken aboard and the Uruguayan 
Minister for Foreign Affairs made a short speech, in which he said that 
not only England but the whole world was made the poorer by Sir 
Ernest’s death. The British Minister replied, thanking the President 
and the Republic of Uruguay for the way in which they had honoured 
the dead explorer’s memory. “The coffin was then lowered into the 
hold, and the Woodville put out into the harbour. 


“The Uruguayan Government had asked to be allowed to take the cof- 
fin down to South Georgia in a warship, but owing to the bad ice condi- 
tions which existed at that time I considered that to take an ordinary 
steel ship down there would be unnecessarily risking the lives of all on 
board as well as the safety of the ship. So they very reluctantly gave up 
the idea, but when the Woodville left next day the warship escorted her 
to the three-mile limit, fired a salute of seventeen guns—the highest 
possible honour that could be shown to anyone less than their own 
President—and steamed up alongside the Woodville with the marines 
formed up at the salute while their buglers sounded the “Farewell,” 
which is usually only sounded for the fallen after victory in battle. This 
seemed to me to be the most touching tribute of all, symbolizing as it 
did their idea of Sir Ernest’s life-struggles and his triumphant passing 
over. 


“We reached South Georgia on February 27th, 1922, and in a blinding 
snow-storm we took the coffin ashore to the little wooden Lutheran 
church at Gritviken. “Sunday, March 5th, broke clear and calm. The 
managers from all five whaling stations had assembled at the church 
by three o’clock that afternoon, and a crowd of about one hundred 
fishermen were present to pay their last respects to Sir Ernest. The 
first part of the funeral service was said in English and Norwegian, Mr. 
Binnie, the magistrate, officiating. Then the coffin was taken by six 
Shetland islanders—all ex-Service men who happened to be working at 
Leith Harbour whaling station—to a light decauville railway, and car- 
ried over tiny mountain streams formed by the melting snow, and past 
huge boilers and piles of whalebones to the little cemetery on the hill. 
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On arrival there the funeral service was completed, and with the 
British and Norwegian flags at half-mast at the gate of the cemetery 
the coffin was lowered to its last resting-place. “After the grave had 
been filled in I had a simple wooden cross erected, and on it I hung 
wreaths which I had brought from Monte Video on behalf of Lady 
Shackleton and her children, Mr. and Mrs. J. Q. Rowett, and the mem- 
bers of the expedition. “Many more floral and other tributes were 
placed round and on the grave. 


“When the funeral service was over Mr. Hansen, the manager of Leith 
Harbour whaling station, very kindly offered me the hospitality of his 
house till I could get passage in a homeward-bound ship. Nothing had 
been heard of the Quest, and I was anxiously waiting for news of my 
companions. 


On the morning of April 6th Hansen wakened me with the news of the 
ship’s arrival. We were not long in going aboard, and I reported at once 
to Commander Wild, giving him a full account of all that had hap- 
pened. While the Quest was in harbour I went aboard and shared in 
such work as was necessary, and Commander Wild decided that I had 
better return to Monte Video as quickly as possible, collect all Sir 
Ernest’s gear which I had left there in store, and proceed to England, 
there to report to Mr. Rowett and Lady Shackleton and give them any 
information that they might require. 


“Accordingly I arrived at Monte Video on the Neko on April 24th, and, 
accompanied by the British Minister, I thanked the Minister for For- 
eign Affairs, Dr. Buero, on behalf of Mr. Rowett and the members of 
the expedition for the way that this great little Republic had honoured 
our late leader’s memory. 


“I arrived in England on May 28th and was met at Southampton by 
Mr. Rowett, whose many encouraging and sympathetic cables had 
greatly cheered me on my sad and lonely mission, and to whom I gave 
a full report of all that had happened since the Quest had left England 
in September, 1921.” 
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Lady, Emily Shackleton 


(Note) Emily Mary Dorman, later 
to become Lady Shackleton, was 
born into a large wealthy family in 
Sydenham, Kent. She was the 
youngest of six children, having 
our brothers and a sister. On April 
gth, 1904, Emily married Ernest 
Shackleton, and gave birth to 3 
children. During their marriage, 
Emily's husband Ernest was 
equently away on expeditions in 
the Antarctic. Emily Shackleton 
was an important part of her 
husband's work, she used her 
social connections to generate the 
practical and financial support required which enabled him to 
embark on the British Antarctic Expedition to the South Pole, and 
later the Imperial Transantarctic Expedition. 
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ATHold Hodson. Governor of the Falkland ielands Dependencies: 


unveils the headstone 
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Shackleton’s grave stands out from the rest facing South 
toward the Antarctic 


Whilst Hussey was telling me all that happened, there flashed into my 
mind the remark Sir Ernest had made when the Quest first entered 
Gritviken Harbour—“The cross has gone from the hill-side!” When he 
spoke I little thought that when next we should round the headland 
and look across the harbour to those slopes another cross would be 
there to replace the one that had gone, erected this time to the memory 


of his own brave spirit. 


Hussey was still awaiting a chance to go home, for since the arrival of 
the Woodville there had been no return steamers. The Neko, a floating 
factory belonging to Messrs. Salvesen & Co., was due from the South 
Shetlands in about ten days, and he hoped to secure a passage in her. I 
was glad to see this cheery little man again, who within a few hours 
had settled down amongst us as if he had never been away. 


The first work to be done after our arrival in South Georgia was the 
getting up again from the bunkers of all the heavy deck gear which had 
been placed below as ballast for the run from Elephant Island, where, 
owing to depleted stores and small remaining supply of coal, the ship 
had become very light and top heavy. It was not at all a pleasant job, 

for the bunkers contained a considerable quantity of blubber, and, ow- 
ing to the heavy seas, the gear had shifted about and become covered 
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with the most disgusting mixture of coal and grease, which had to be 
removed from each article as it came on deck. The remaining pieces of 
blubber were passed up and dumped overboard, for with the heat from 
the engine-room they had started to become very offensive. This done, 
the bunkers were cleared completely and made ready to receive coal. 
Attention was then turned to the ship and engines, to both of which 
there was a good deal to be done, as may be understood, owing to the 
severe bumping and the continued bad weather we had experienced. 


Under Jeffrey’s direction, Dell, McLeod and Marr proceeded with the 
deck work, reset up the rigging generally, replaced all worn gear, and 
put everything into shipshape order ready for once more proceeding to 
sea. The greater part of the next portion of our journey would be in the 
“Roaring Forties,” which by no means belie their name, so I was partic- 
ularly anxious that this part of the work should be thoroughly carried 
out. 


(Note) The Roaring Forties are strong westerly winds found in the 
Southern Hemisphere, generally between the latitudes of 40°S and 
50°S. The strong west-to-east air currents are caused by the 
combination of air being displaced from the Equator towards the 
South Pole, the Earth's rotation, and the scarcity of landmasses to 
serve as windbreaks at those latitudes. 


Kerr and his staff had a busy time in the engine-room, where all parts 
of the machinery were subjected to a complete overhaul. The main 
pump was taken down, new parts fitted, and the whole put into good 
working order. The hull was still leaking badly, and all the time we 
were in harbour we had to keep the hand pumps going vigorously 
whilst the steam pump was out of action. 


It was found that the engines as a whole had withstood the unusually 
hard conditions much better than was expected, and credit is due to 
the engine-room staff for the careful nursing they gave them through- 
out the period spent in the South. 


The contents of the hold were tallied and re-stowed, and space made to 
receive the mails for Tristan da Cunha, which had been deposited here 
in charge of Mr. Hansen. Whilst in the ice regions I kept the boats pro- 
visioned for thirty days, but I now reduced the amount to supplies for 
ten days only, as the larger weight is apt to make the boats unhandy. 
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I found it necessary to take aboard some fresh provisions, and a small 
amount of equipment to replace damaged gear, but our requirements 
in this respect were small. I was fortunate in obtaining from Mr. 
Hansen a supply of fresh potatoes, which are, perhaps, the most valu- 
able of all foodstuffs to people living under our conditions. 


A certain amount of carpentry was necessary about the ship, for which 
work the managers of the whaling stations supplied me with men. The 
broken after-scuttle was renewed and strengthened, and the deck- 
house, which had leaked badly, re-canvassed and covered with a coat- 
ing of red lead. 


Throughout the whole of this work I received the most valuable assis- 
tance from Mr. Hansen, to whom nothing proved too much trouble. In 
addition, he gave us a most cordial welcome to his house, where we re- 
newed our acquaintance with Dr. and Mrs. Aarberg. It was indeed 
“Liberty Hall,” for we came and went as we pleased; the bathroom was 
thrown open for our use, and there was always an unlimited supply of 
hot water. We certainly needed it—words cannot give an idea of the 
luxury of that first long wallow in the bath. I was much touched by Mr. 
Hansen’s kindly and practical hospitality, and tried many times to ex- 
press my thanks, but he brushed them aside as if it were all a matter of 
no moment. Indeed, I was surprised at the warmth of welcome we re- 
ceived from everybody we met. I have an inkling that the Quest was re- 
garded as far too small a vessel for the undertaking, and that the enter- 
prise was considered a somewhat hazardous one. 


While the work of the ship was going forward I made a point of allow- 
ing the members of the expedition as much time for rest and recre- 
ation as possible. The period spent in the South had proved a trying 
and wearing one to everybody, and all were in need of a rest and 
change of exercise. Time also was required for “make and mend,” 
washing of clothes and attention to personal gear generally, which had 
been impossible whilst the Quest was the plaything of the heavy south- 
ern seas. 


On April 14th the Neko arrived, and I accompanied Mr. Hansen on a 
visit to her, when I discovered that her master, Captain Sinclair, was 
an old friend whom I had met in South Georgia eight years before. He 
readily consented to take Hussey to Rio de Janeiro, where he could 
transfer to a mail boat for home, and offered him the only accommoda- 
tion available on board—the settee in his cabin. The Neko is a floating 
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factory. Each spring, as soon as the ice opens, she proceeds to Decep- 
tion Island, and thence as her captain may think fit. She is accompa- 
nied by four steam whale-catchers, which, when they have killed a 
whale, bring it in and lay it alongside the parent ship. She herself is 
provided with boilers and vats and all the apparatus necessary for try- 
ing down the blubber into oil. The pursuit of whales has changed 
largely since the days of the old Dundee fleet, when the actual killing 
was carried out from boats by means of hand harpoons and lances. 
Now, instead of boats, small but fast steel steamers are used, which 
carry in their bows powerful guns from which the harpoon is fired. At- 
tached to the harpoon is a strong rope coiled ready for running on a 
small sloping platform over the bows. A bomb is fitted to the end of the 
harpoon and forms the point. If the aim is good, this bursts inside the 
animal, causing instantaneous death. 


(Note) The whaling ship and floating factory, Neko, was stationed in 
Neko Harbor from 1911—1924 after the bay was discovered by 
Belgian explorer Adrien de Gerlache during his 1897—99 expedition. 


Captain Sinclair is an old and very experienced hand at the work, and 
in addition to his whaling activities has added largely to the charting of 
the South Shetlands and the Palmer Archipelago. He has succeeded 
also in bringing home some unique live specimens of seals and pen- 
guins, which have been added to the collection in the Zoological Gar- 
dens in Edinburgh. 


On the 15th we went to Stromness Harbour, where we were welcomed 
by the manager, Mr. Sorlle. When Sir Ernest Shackleton, accompanied 
by Worsley and Crean, made the crossing of South Georgia during the 
Endurance expedition, it was here that they arrived and were received 
by Mr. Sorlle, who fed them and provided them with hot baths and 
beds, and was instrumental in fitting out a relief ship to go to the res- 
cue of the marooned party on Elephant Island, getting it ready within 
twenty-four hours of his first hearing of the state of affairs. This relief 
ship, the Southern Sky, was unfortunately held up by the ice, and her 
return was dictated, not by the Norwegians who manned her—they 
were ready to hang on for many more days—but by Sir Ernest Shackle- 
ton, who was anxious to get to the Falkland Islands so that he might 
set going the preparation of a larger, properly ice-protected wooden 
ship. 
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I decided to lay the Quest alongside the Perth, a large oil transport 
which acted as tender to the station. A strong breeze was blowing, 
which made the Quest very unhandy to manceuvre, and whilst Worsley 
was putting her alongside she struck her bowsprit against the steel 
sides of the Perth and snapped it off short. This might have proved a 
serious disability, but, fortunately, Mr. Sorlle had a spar which he not 
only presented to us, but had cut down and shaped to our require- 
ments. 


Here, as at Leith, we received every kindness, and we had hardly made 
fast before a present of a pig and a reindeer—the latter shot by Mr. 
Sorlle himself—were sent aboard. All the officers were invited to dine 
with Mr. Sorlle at his house in the evening, and we received a dinner of 
six or seven courses which rivalled anything to be had in civilization. 
Afterwards we spent a very pleasant evening with reminiscence, story 
and song. Mr. Sorlle is a most charming host. 


Whilst lying in Stromness Harbour we experienced one of those 
tremendous hurricanes which are characteristic of the southern vol- 
canic islands. Descending from the hills without a moment’s notice, it 
blew with such violence that the whole surface of the bay was lashed 
into a torn mass of driven water, the tops of the seas being snatched off 
and blown in a blinding spume to leeward. One of our boats lying 
alongside the ship was swamped, and all gear that would float, such as 
oars, bottom boards and fishing tackle, were swept out of her and lost. 
Fortunately, the painter held, and there was no damage to the boat it- 
self. 


There was no coal available at Leith, Stromness or Husvik, so on the 
17th I proceeded to Prince Olaf Harbour to see if I could obtain what I 
required. The whaling station there is the property of Messrs. Lever 
Brothers, and is under English management. On my arrival I called at 
once on the manager, Mr. Bostock, who relieved my mind very much 
when he said he would give us what we required for our purpose. We 
accordingly lay alongside the Southern Isles, the oil transport steamer 
and station tender which was to supply us. Here, again, we received 
much help from Captain Sapp, who supplied all the labour necessary 
to put the coal on our decks. 


Whilst we were here Carr developed a nasty abscess of the face, and on 
the invitation of the company’s doctor went ashore to the hospital, 
where he could get a bed, with clean sheets and other comforts not 
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available on the ship. Macklin was suffering from an inflamed hand, 
the result of an accident whilst in the ice, and McIlroy found it neces- 
sary to incise it for him. 


On the 19th we had completed coaling, and on the 20th set off for the 
Bay of Isles to study the bird life of the numerous islands dotted about 
it. On this day Hussey left us to join the Neko at Leith. He had taken 
his old place amongst us and had joined fully in all the work of the 
ship. His unfailing optimism and cheerfulness had done much to en- 
liven us, and it was with genuine regret that we said good-bye. I think 
he felt the going. With him went Carr, who was now suffering a good 
deal from his face. Hussey had instructions to take medical charge of 
him, and if his condition became worse to take him home on the Neko, 
but if it showed signs of improvement he was to hand him over to Dr. 
Aarberg, to await our arrival at Leith Harbour. 


We made first for Albatross Island, under the lee of which I lay to, and 
sent Jeffrey with the boat to put Wilkins and his party ashore. They ef- 
fected a landing in a small cave, and, having scaled a cliff, reached the 
summit of the island, where they found albatross and giant petrels in 
large numbers. 


Wilkins, with the assistance of Marr and Argles, immediately set about 
collecting albatross for addition to the natural history collections. 
These birds, when seen at close quarters on the ground, prove to be 
much larger than one would imagine, being about the size of large 
geese, but with much longer legs. Their appearance on land is ugly and 
ungainly, and contrasts strongly with the grace and beauty they exhibit 
when in flight. 


The giant petrels, “Nellies” or “Stinkers,” as they are variously called, 
nest in much the same way. They are most unpleasant creatures and 
receive from sailors none of the veneration accorded to the albatross. 
We had been ashore some hours when 188Commander Wild sent up a 
detonator as a signal for our recall. The cliffs on the side where we had 
landed are steep and overhanging, so that we had to approach cau- 
tiously, and had some difficulty in finding the way back to our cave. 
We at length found the spot where we had ascended. I flung my collec- 
tion of birds over the cliff to be picked up below, and all of us having 
got safely down we rowed back to the ship. 
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I recalled the party on account of the weather, for a strong wind had 
blown up, the seas were increasing and there were indications of a 
heavy storm. I did not care to be caught with the Quest on a lee shore, 
so went back to Prince Olaf Harbour, where we found that all their 
own whale catchers had returned for shelter. In addition there were a 
number belonging to other stations which had put in here till the 
weather should abate. We had for dinner the next night the baby alba- 
tross which Macklin had brought off. This was the first food obtained 
by Sir Ernest Shackleton on his arrival at South Georgia from the boat 
journey, and often had we listened to Worsley’s telling of the story, this 
much of which never varied: “Baby albatross just off the nest—we ate 
them! By jove, they were good, damn good!” By one of life’s little 
ironies he was having dinner ashore that night and so missed them; his 
disappointment on hearing of it was keen. 


On the 22nd, the weather having abated somewhat, we left to carry out 
an extensive series of soundings about the north-western end of South 
Georgia. This we accomplished in spite of very bad weather. The 
Quest, as usual, behaved abominably, having a most uncomfortable 
motion as we butted into the head seas, which sent the spray in clouds 
high over the yards. We returned to Prince Olaf Harbour on the 25th. 
There was still much to be done, and Mr. Bostock kindly lent me his 
shore carpenter for some jobs that were still outstanding on the ship. 


On the 27th we said good-bye to our friends and left for Leith, passing 
en route the Woodville, which was coming up the coast, and presented 
a fine sight as she dipped her nose deeply into the swell. We arrived in 
Leith Harbour in a blinding snow squall which made mooring to the 
buoy a difficult matter. The Quest’s engines were of such low power 
that manceuvring in close spaces was an extremely difficult matter 
during the squalls, which came out of the mountains with hurricane 
force and startling suddenness. 


On the 29th Mr. Hansen was able to make room for us alongside his 
little pier, where we proceeded to take in water. Owing to the low tem- 
perature the water in the hose froze solid and it became necessary to 
clear the galley to thaw it, the process being carried out section by sec- 
tion till all was clear. Green had the dinner in process of cooking, and 
was quite perturbed when he had to sweep away all his pots and pans 
to make room for the hose—such is an example of what a cook has to 
put up with at sea. 
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On May 1st we took aboard what stores we required and the mails for 
Tristan da Cunha. We received from Mr. Hansen some final presents 
in the form of a pig and several small but useful sundries, and from 
Captain Manson of the Albuera an additional two crates of fresh pota- 
toes. On the 2nd we said good-bye to Leith Harbour, which we had re- 
garded as our South Georgia home and where we had received so 
much kindness, not only from Mr. Hansen, the manager, who had 
done everything in his power to assist us, but from Dr. Aarberg, who 
had looked after Carr whilst we had been carrying out the soundings 
about the island and had been of assistance to the surgeons in many 
ways. Our thanks are due to Mrs. Aarberg also, for with much kindly 
thoughtfulness she had asked us to entrust to her care such articles of 
clothing as might require the “stitch in time.” 


The trip to Gritviken was uneventful and we arrived there the same 
day. Before leaving South Georgia we had rather a sad duty to perform. 
For a long time I had desired to erect some mark which would serve to 
perpetuate the memory of Sir Ernest Shackleton. We had no time to do 
it before we left for the South, for every day was precious and it was es- 
sential that we should get away at the earliest possible moment. 


After some consideration I decided that the mark should take the form 
of a cairn surmounted by a cross, and I selected as a site for it a promi- 
nent spot on the headland which stands out from the lower slopes of 
Duse Fell, at the entrance to Gritviken harbour. We broke a way 
through the ice and proceeded to the headland, where we made a 
search for suitable building stone. There was none convenient, and to 
obtain it we had to go some distance up the hillside to where a shoul- 
der of rock jutted out through the tussock grass. 


Having removed the snow we bored the rock and blasted it with sabu- 
lite, afterwards breaking away suitable pieces with crowbar and pick. 
For sledging it down the hill we had to make special box-containers; 
even then with the steepness of the declivity and the roughness of the 
track it was a difficult matter to prevent the loads from falling off. The 
work was awkward and hard; on several occasions the sledges broke 
away and careered down the slippery hillside with the men clinging 
desperately behind. No one grudged the labour and time spent, for it 
was the last job we should do for the Boss. The foundations were laid 
and the cairn began to grow. 
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There were no expert masons amongst us, but the work when com- 
pleted had a most pleasing appearance. Into the stone we cemented a 
brass plate on which was engraved very simply: 

















SIR ERNEST SHACKLETON 
Explorer 
DIED HERE, JANUARY 5TH, 1922. 
ERECTED BY HIS COMRADES. 


The cairn is solid and will stand the ravages of frost and blizzards for 
many years to come. It will be the first object picked out by any ship 
entering the harbour, and to anyone looking back as the vessel steams 
away it will stand out in lonely prominence long after the station has 
disappeared from view. It can be seen also from every part of the har- 
bour. Our last act before leaving was to pay a visit to the Boss’s grave, 
for which purpose I gathered together all those who had served under 
him on the Endurance and had shared with him all the trials and vicis- 
situdes that followed her loss in the ice. There were, in addition to my- 
self, Worsley, Macklin, McIlroy, Kerr, Green and McLeod. 
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That I included none of the newer men who had known him for so 
short awhile casts no shadow of aspersion upon them. My feelings in 
the matter are hard to describe. We were joined to each other and to 
him by ties so strongly welded through the long months of common 
danger and uncertainty that I felt there would be something wrong in 
introducing anything in the nature of a less intimate element. 


So our little party rowed across the bay, walked to the little graveyard 
and gathered for the last time round his grave. It was deeply snow-cov- 
ered. We carefully removed the snow and disclosed a number of 
bronze wreaths: from Lady Shackleton and from numerous friends and 
relatives at home. There were others from the Uruguayan Republic, 
the British residents in Uruguay, the Freemasons of Uruguay and the 
French Maritime Society. Two others hang in the little church, placed 
there by Hussey: one from His Majesty King George V and the British 
people, the other from his old school-fellows resident in South Amer- 
ica. There was also the flower wreath placed with such kindly thought 
by the doctor’s wife, Mrs. Aarberg. 


So we said good-bye to the “Old Boss,” and I who have served with him 
through four expeditions know that if he could have chosen his own 
resting-place it would have been just here. 


Here—here’s his place, where meteors shoot, clouds form, 

Lightnings are loosened, 

Stars come and go! Let joy break with the storm, 
Peace let the dew send! 

Lofty designs must close in like effects: 
Loftily lying, 
Leave him—still loftier than the world suspects, 
Living and dying. 
—Robert Browning. 


We had still some work to do before finally setting course for Tristan 
da Cunha. Before leaving Gritviken I entrusted our last lot of letters 
and messages for home to Mr. Binnie, the magistrate, who, together 
with the other Government representatives on the island, had been 
very helpful to us in many ways. 
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We went alongside the little pier where we hardened up the water 
tanks. Mr. Jacobsen paid a last visit to the ship and presented us with a 
parting present in the form of a fine young sow, which was carried 
aboard in a box, receiving the excited attentions of Query. I did not kill 
her at once, intending to keep and feed her up so that we might have 
some fresh meat when at sea. Someone gave her the name “Bridget,” 
and so she was known until her demise some weeks later at the hands 
of Dell, who did our butchering. We received also from Mr. Jacobsen 
some packets of dried Swedish oaten cakes, which were of particular 
interest in that they had formed part of the stores of Filchner’s German 
expedition which had come to grief and been abandoned here. They 
were still, after eleven years, in excellent condition. 


We left on May 7th and had been some hours at sea when we discov- 
ered a stowaway aboard. This was “Micky,” a small black-and-white 
dog belonging to Mr. Binnie, the magistrate. He was discovered by 
Macklin who, whilst descending into the hold, stepped in the darkness 
upon something which moved and yelped and which proved, upon be- 
ing dragged to the light for inspection, to be this animal. We lavished 
upon him no loving remarks, but knowing that Mr. Binnie set great 
store by him I put back and in the small hours of the morning sent Jef- 
frey with the boat to put him ashore, having previously tied to his neck 
a message to Binnie, explaining his disappearance and requesting him 
as a magistrate to award a punishment of at least three days jail for 
having caused us so much trouble and loss of time. 


On May 8th we visited Royal Bay and Moltke Harbour, where the Ger- 
man Transit of Venus Expedition had had a station in 1882. One of the 
huts then set up is still standing. 


We now put to sea and set course for Tristan da Cunha. As we left the 
bay the moon came out—a big golden moon which cast a broad path- 
way on the sea and bathed the huge glaciers and the snow-covered 
mountains and valleys in a soft golden glow. Our last sight of South 
Georgia was a very beautiful one, and my last thoughts as I gazed back 
over our rippling wake, gleaming in the moonlight with brighter phos- 
phorescence, were of my comrade who stayed there, and I hoped for 
his sake that our completed enterprise would be the success that he 
himself would have made it. 
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THE TRISTAN D&A CUNHA GROUP 


From South Georgia we proceeded first in a northerly direction in or- 
der to get into the belt of prevailing westerlies which would give us a 
fair quarterly wind for Tristan da Cunha. From the first we had bad 
weather, and the winds increased in force during the next few days un- 
til, on Friday, May 12th, so fierce a gale was blowing that I was com- 
pelled to take in sail and heave to. We had a most uncomfortable time, 
though we could expect nothing less since we were now in the “Roaring 
Forties.” 





However, as the Boss used to say: “When things are bad any change is 
likely to be for the better.” We pour some vile epithets upon the head 
of poor old Quest, but she really does not deserve them, for she is al- 
ways at her best when things are bad. Commander Wild says she is like 
a woman, quoting something about “Women in our hours of ease, per- 
fidious, fickle, hard to please!” I suppose he knows all about it. Any- 
way, she has brought us through what might well have caused many a 
more stately ship to founder. 


“Bridget,” the pig which was presented to us by Mr. Jacobsen on leav- 
ing South Georgia, had a very miserable time, and I was almost giving 
instructions to have it killed right away. It was totally unable to keep 
its footing on the slippery deck and it was very sea-sick. I handed it 
over to the care of McLeod, who found it a snug berth in the bathroom, 
where it quickly recovered its spirits and began to develop an insa- 
tiable appetite. 


In passing I may mention that the bathroom, so-called, was a small re- 
cess containing a tub situated at the side of the engine-room and open- 
ing into the starboard alleyway. It was always warm from the heat of 
the engines and we used it chiefly as a drying-room for clothes. It was 
used occasionally also on very cold nights as a warming-room for 
chilled night-watchmen. We possessed nothing so luxurious as a real 
bathroom, and, sinking modesty, we bathed ourselves from a bucket 
on deck. 
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I was glad to notice on May 14th a falling off of both wind and sea, and 
Mcllroy predicted a spell of finer weather. On the 15th it was distinctly 
calmer and we were able to continue the work on deck, which in a ship 
at sea is interminable, but which the heavier weather had compelled us 
to suspend temporarily. “Bridget” emerged from her retreat and 
started to move about the deck, where she quickly made friends with 
Query. It was highly amusing to watch the antics of the two of them. 
She also started to make friendships amongst the hands—notably with 
Green, whom she quickly learned to regard as the source of her food 
supply. At times she became too friendly, for she began to take an in- 
terest in the cabins and wardroom. Another bad habit was that of mov- 
ing about the decks at night, where she had repeated collisions with 
the men working the sails. 


Leaving the “Roaring Forties,” the air became milder and the tempera- 
ture rose, so that we were able once more to go about without heavy 
clothing and could cast aside mufflers, mitts and woollen caps. We 
sighted Inaccessible Island just after midnight on May 19th. It ap- 
peared as a high mass with dimly marked outline obscured at the top 
by dark banks of cloud. As we came abreast of it the moon came out, 
creating a very weird effect. The island itself stood out in deep, almost 
Stygian, blackness, and from its summit smoke seemed to be belching 
in great rolling masses. High above all was the moon, showing fitfully 
from between scudding clouds, and in front, accentuating the effect, 
was a rippling silvery pathway. 


I now set course direct for Tristan da Cunha, where we arrived about 
daybreak. The summit of the island was entirely obscured by heavy 
clouds and rain fell thickly, so that everything had a dreary aspect. As 
the light increased we were able to pick out the little cascade which 
gives a good mark for the anchorage and dropped our anchor in 714 
fathoms. Looking ashore I saw a number of small, thatched houses sit- 
uated on a piece of flat ground bounded on the side of the sea by short 
steep cliffs. This was the settlement where the whole population of the 
island lived. As we saw it now, on this soaking early morning, it might 
have been a dead village, for there was no sign of life, either beast or 
human, not a wreath of smoke ascended from the chimneys, and noth- 
ing at all stirred. To attract attention I blew a blast on the steam whis- 
tle, when there was an immediate change. The people came running 
from their cottages and the settlement sprang to life. The men 
launched their boats and came off to us. 
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The sailor’s eye was at once attracted by the boats, which are made of 
canvas over a wooden framework. The men themselves were an un- 
couth lot. They were very excited and talked a great deal in thin jabber- 
ing voices. They hastened to board us and started at once to ask for 
things. They proved to be a great nuisance, so I sent them all ashore, 
retaining only one man, Robert Glass, who seemed to be the most in- 
telligent of them. I learnt from him that the islanders were very desti- 
tute. He asked in the name of the community for our help and, realiz- 
ing that they were indeed in a bad way, I determined in the name of 
Mr. Rowett, who I felt sure would sympathize with my action, to give 
them all the relief I could. 
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I gave instructions to Worsley to see what could be done for them in 
the way of deck gear, nails, canvas, rope, paint, etc., things of which 
they were in great need, and told Macklin to find out what could be 
spared in the way of food and general equipment. 


We had brought fifteen bags of letter and parcel mail from England for 
these islanders; we had on board also a large number of packages and 
cases which Macklin, who had been compelled to find room for them 
in the sorely restricted space at his disposal, was pleased at the 
prospect of being able to hand over. 
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As I was anxious to learn all I could about these people, their ways and 
customs and mode of life generally, I detailed Macklin to go ashore for 
this purpose. I also gave him instructions to take a complete census, 
which might be of use to the Cape Government. He remained there 
while the ship visited Nightingale and Inaccessible Islands, and as I 
have asked him to write his own account, to avoid repetition I will re- 
frain from any further description of Tristan da Cunha itself. 


The Tristan da Cunha group of islands includes the three just men- 
tioned and two smaller islets known as Middle and Stoltenhoff respec- 
tively. They lie roughly in latitude 37 south and 12 west longitude, and 
they are approximately 4,000 miles from the Cape of Good Hope. Tris- 
tan is probably the most isolated inhabited island in the world. 


The group was discovered by the Portuguese admiral whose name they 
bear, in 1506. The Dutch, at the time of their settlement in the Cape 
Colony, examined it with a view to making it a naval station. The East 
India Company also sent a ship to see if it would be worth while form- 
ing a settlement there. No one lived there, however, till early in the 
eighteenth century, when a man named Thomas Currie landed and de- 
cided to remain. He was joined by two American whalers, named Lam- 
bert and Williams respectively. There is a vague report, too, of a Span- 
ish boy having somehow or other joined the party. Lambert and 
Williams were drowned whilst making a visit to Inaccessible Island. 
What happened to the other is not clear. 
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THE SETTLEMENT AT TRISTAN DA CUNHA FROM THE SEA 


The geological party also was safely taken off, and we lay off for the 
night about a mile from the land. In the morning I brought the ship 
closer in and, feeling my way carefully with the hand-lead, proceeded 
to the north of Nightingale Island. I was anxious to put Douglas ashore 
on Middle Island, and sent off the boat with Jeffrey, Dell and the three 
islanders. Douglas and Henry Green effected a landing, and in the 
meantime I dropped anchor in the passage where we were in shelter, 
the wind having come round to the west. Whilst waiting here we fished 
for sharks, which abound in considerable quantity and of which we 
caught several. 


During the afternoon a strong wind blew up, and Jeffrey and Dell had 
the greatest difficulty in getting in to the island to pick up the party. 
During the more violent squalls they shipped oars and clung to the 
kelp which grows about here in long, strong strands. Dell describes 
this as the worst row he had ever experienced. They succeeded eventu- 
ally and returned with the party to the ship. Weather conditions at this 
time of year are not very suitable for carrying out an extensive survey 
and examination. 
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We remained at anchor for the night in the passage between Nightin- 
gale and Middle Islands, and sailed at 4 a.m. for Inaccessible Island. 
This island has been the scene of several shipwrecks, including that of 
the Blendon Hall in 1821. It does not belie its name, for as we ap- 
proached it certainly looked inaccessible enough. No low land is appar- 
ent, and the whole rises sheer from the sea on every side. The weather 
was so uncertain that when sending the party of scientists ashore I 
gave instructions that stores sufficient for several days should be taken 
in the boat in case it should be impossible to pick the men up when we 
wanted to. The party took also biological and geological gear, survey- 
ing instruments, two good Alpine axes and a coil of good Alpine rope. 


A landing was effected near the north-east corner, largely through the 
help of the Tristan islanders, whose intimate local knowledge proved 
of the greatest value during the whole time we spent about these is- 
lands. The beach was steep and stony, and big curling seas were break- 
ing on it. Intervals of comparative calm occur, and by taking advantage 
of them a boat can be fairly easily beached. The landing effected and 
the gear removed, the boat was hauled up whilst the party went about 
their work. 


During the years 1871-73 two brothers, Germans named Stoltenhoff, 
lived here. They gave their name to Stoltenhoff Island. Nightingale Is- 
land derives its name from the British navigator who visited it in 1760. 


Of the men taken with us on the Quest, Henry Green and John Glass 
had never been away from the islands. They were really two extremely 
nice men. Douglas writes of Henry Green who accompanied him: 
Henry proved to be a delightfully refreshing character. His simple out- 
look on life, facts being facts to him and needing no reason, the pride 
he took in his ability to climb and find his way over the islands, not- 
withstanding his years, and his love of his own hearth, marked him out 
as one of the best, if not the best, of those who live on Tristan. 


What a strange life they lead, passing day after day of their long lives in 
this restricted environment with the same outlook, amongst the same 
people and with only occasionally the sight of a new face, which pass- 
ing, never returns, for no one ever goes back to Tristan. As Macklin 
shows, their longevity is remarkable; few seem to die under ninety 
years of age. 
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I allowed most of the hands ashore for the day, and detailed a party to 
install a portable wireless receiving apparatus which Mr. Rogers, the 
missionary, had brought from Cape Town. One of the masts for the 
aerials broke whilst being erected, and the pieces fell amongst a crowd 
of islanders who had gathered to watch proceedings, causing them to 
scamper wildly in all directions. Mr. Rogers told me that he had not 
learned the code, and as there are several mechanical details to be 
mastered it is doubtful if the apparatus is likely to be of great value. 


I was up before daybreak on May 25th, to find that the wind had come 
round to the west and a strong swell had started to run into the an- 
chorage. I saw that the sooner we were off the better, and blew the 
steam whistle for the recall of those who had spent the night ashore. 


When I had told Glass on our arrival that I would be able to leave a 
considerable amount of general supplies for the islanders, he had said 
that he did not think they had stock enough on the island to pay for it. 
When I replied that I did not require any payment, he was most agree- 
ably surprised, and promised to send us two or three good sheep and 
some fresh potatoes. I had also asked for a number of geese and poul- 
try with the idea of placing them on Gough Island in the hope that they 
would settle there and breed. 





Inaccessable Island 
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CHAPTER XI 





TRISTAN D&A CUNHA 


We arrived at Tristan da Cunha on May 20th, 1922, just as dawn was 
breaking. A fine rain was falling and all the upper part of the island 
was shrouded in mist. The islanders seemed to be still in bed, for we 
saw no signs of activity until Commander Wild blew the steam whistle, 
which brought them running from their houses in haste, evidently very 
excited, for we saw them pointing towards us. 





On this day there was a considerable swell running, which made it 
dangerous for more than one boat to come alongside at a time, the oth- 
ers lying off at a safe distance. As soon as the first boat came alongside 
a strong active man with a cheery face leapt on to our gunwale and 
clambered aboard. He told us his name was John Glass, and he seized 
those of us whom he could reach in turn by the hand, exclaiming in a 
piping voice that contrasted strangely with his powerful frame: “I’m 
glad to see you all. How are you? Have you had a good trip?” 


Glass, the tall, slim man who had made for the bridge, proved to be an 
intelligent fellow. We asked him to have breakfast with us. He accepted 
the invitation without embarrassment, and showed himself much 
more at ease than one would have expected from anyone living in so 
remote a part of the world. 


From him Commander Wild learnt that there had been only one ship 
to the island in the last eighteen months—a Japanese steamer, which 
had brought a missionary and his wife, but which had immediately 
proceeded without letting them have supplies of any kind. Glass had 
made his way to the captain in the hope that an explanation of their 
needs and of their peculiar situation might induce him to allow them 
some stores, but he was promptly ordered off the ship. The captain, re- 
lenting a little at the last moment, gave him as a personal present a 
bundle of coloured postcards, all of them with the same picture—a very 
highly coloured impressionistic view of Fuji-yama, the sacred moun- 
tain of Japan! They had received quite a considerable mail from people 
in the outside world who took an interest in this isolated community, 
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but, as Glass remarked contemptuously, “Chiefly clothes for the wom- 
enfolk.” The missionary had brought some supplies, but, according to 
our informant, hardly enough for himself and his wife. The people 
were at the present time very badly off and were, indeed, destitute of 
what elsewhere might well be considered absolute essentials, such as 
articles of clothing, cooking and table utensils, wood, canvas for the 
upkeep of their boats, nails, tools, rope, wire, etc. For a long time they 
had been without luxuries in the way of food, such as tea, sugar, flour 
or biscuit, and commodities such as soap, candles, etc. 


In the old days, said Glass, the settlement had been much better off, 
for ships had appeared within reach of their boats many times a year, 
and with them they had bartered live stock and potatoes, produced on 
the island, for what they themselves required in the way of general 
commodities. Nowadays, ships seemed to have entirely left the ocean, 
and they were in a bad way. 


He and his brother, John Glass, are direct descendants of Corporal 
William Glass, who founded the settlement. He accounted for his 
“larnin” and general knowledge of conditions by the fact that he had 
been away from the island for eighteen years, had apparently travelled 
a good deal on one job and another, and mixed with people. During the 
South African war he had served with Kitchener’s Scouts, and had re- 
ceived the Queen’s medal. We gathered that he was not lacking in com- 
mon sense and had a pretty shrewd knowledge of the value of things. 


Of the truth of his statements with regard to the condition of the com- 
munity there could be little doubt, and a visit to the settlement made 
later in the day showed that he had not exaggerated. They made an 
earnest appeal to us for help, and Commander Wild decided to do all 
that was in his power to alleviate their hardships. 


We had, fortunately, on board a considerable quantity of bulk stores in 
the way of biscuits, flour, Brazilian meal, beans, etc., which had been 
kept in reserve in view of the possibility of our being frozen in and 
compelled to winter in the Antarctic. These Commander Wild offered 
to Glass, with as much as could be spared from our stores of a wide va- 
riety of foods, such as tea, sugar, coffee, cocoa, dried milk, Quaker 
oats, lentils, split peas, jam, chocolate, cheese, tinned meats, tinned 
fish, salt beef, candles, matches and soap. We gave them also from the 
deck stores a quantity of planking, rope, wire, nails, paint, canvas, and 
two good spars. 



































John Glass and Family 


After lunch I went ashore with Worsley and some others of the party. 
We went in an “island” boat. Worsley, known amongst the South Sea 
Islanders as “Tally ho,” from his habit when approaching through the 
surf of shouting the well-known hunting call, “Yoicks! Tally ho, tally 
ho, tally ho-ooo-oh!” insisted on taking the steer oar, and as the boat 
neared the beach raised his cry, to the amusement of the crew and the 
people on shore. They enjoy little jokes. On the beach there was a 
scene of activity. The goods were being loaded into small carts, each 
drawn by two bullocks. They were rough and primitive affairs. The 
wheels were made from sections of a tree which had been blown up on 
the island some years previously. The oxen were small but strong look- 
ing. The way from the beach led up a winding rocky pathway to the top 
of a cliff, and thence along to the settlement, distant about half a mile. 


The settlement, composed of a number of small stone cottages, is situ- 
ated on the eastern end of the flat land, which is grass-covered and 
strewn with boulders. The western end provides good grazing ground 
for sheep and cattle, and in the sheltered spots small portions are set 
aside for growing potatoes. 
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On the way we met several women and children. The women were well 
built and healthy looking, and wore, like the men, a variety of clothing. 
They also showed differences of colour and feature, one whom I no- 
ticed being quite blonde. The children are attractive, very quiet and de- 
mure in their deportment—what the islanders themselves call “old 
fashioned.” I do not think their demureness was altogether due to the 
presence of strangers amongst them, for before I finally left the island I 
had had a chance to observe them in their play and made friends with 
a number of them, but I never saw anything approaching boisterous- 
ness. 





The Mission House On Tristan da Cunha 


In many respects the settlement differed little from an Irish village. 
Geese waddled about the common and showed their resentment of too 
close an approach with the usual hissing and stretching of the neck. All 
about were little pigs—long-nosed and lean-flanked, obviously not far 
removed in type from the original “wild pig’—which were rooting up 
the earth with their snouts. Each had an attendant fowl which accom- 
panied it in its movements and picked at the newly turned earth. 
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At the entrance to the settlement we came to a brisk little stream of 
clear water, which we crossed by a ford. We were met by Mr. Rogers, 
the missionary, who had recently come to the island. There are in all 
about twenty completed houses and others of which the walls have 
been built, but which, from lack of material, have never been roofed 
over. The first one we came to belonged to Henry Green, a small, self- 
reliant man whom we had already met on the ship. He gave us a cor- 
dial invitation to come in at any time we cared. He had a small 
flagstaff, from which flew a Union Jack that had been presented to the 
islanders. 





Henry Green’s Cottage 


Commander Wild had detailed me to stay on Tristan da Cunha whilst 
the ship proceeded to Nightingale and Inaccessible Islands, and I now 
made inquiries as to where I could stay. Bob Glass said immediately: 
“You come right ‘long to my house, and I'll tell my wife she got to look 
after you and give you everything she got, which ain’t much, I may tell 
you.” He now led me to it, and introduced me to his wife and family, 
which numbered eight—six boys and two girls. 
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His wife, who was a second wife and not the mother of any of his chil- 
dren, was a very pleasant woman, with quiet, natural manners. She 
told me she would be glad to put me up for as long as I cared to stay on 
the island. The members of the family varied in age from a young man 
of twenty-two years—who was married and had two children of his 
own—to a bright lad of eight. The girls, aged twenty and seventeen re- 
spectively, seemed to be very pleasant, but had little to say, being, I 
think, rather shy and bashful in the presence of a stranger. Bob Glass 
said to me after: “That gel Wilet”—Violet, the elder—“she’s a foine gel; 
me and she never had a cross word. But that there Dorothee—she’s 
wery loively.” Quite what form the liveliness took I never learnt, but his 
words led me to believe that Miss Dorothy was a less dutiful and obedi- 
ent daughter than Violet. 





THE OLDEST INHABITANT OF TRISTAN DA CUNHA 
MISS BETTY COTTON (AGED 95 YEARS) 
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CHAPTER XII - HOME 





After leaving Tristan Da Cunha, we sailed to Diego Alvarez (Gough Is- 
land), Cape Town South Africa, St Helena, Ascension Island and St 
Vincent. 


We left on Sunday (20th), intending to call at Madeira, but the north- 
east trades proving too much for the Quest I adopted the sailing ship 
route and proceeded “full and by” in the direction of the Azores. Con- 
ditions were now more pleasant than we had had them since setting 
out from England at the commencement of our enterprise. The 
weather became daily cooler and the air fresher. The winds blew the 
dust and ashes away to leeward, and we were able to have a clean ship. 


It was quite like the old days, the young, happy days of those fine old 
clipper ships of Messrs. Devitt and Moore: Beating up for the western 
isles. Close hauled in the north-east trades. 


Early in the morning of September 3rd we picked up the Azores, and 
about 5 p.m. entered the harbour of Ponta del Gada, in San Miguel. I 
was anxious to give the hull a coating of paint, but as it was Sunday, 
and a feast day, there was no hope of any work being done. We stayed 
two days, the only incident of interest being a visit to the United States 
ship Wilmington, which had put in here with a broken crank shaft on 
her way home from Shanghai. The captain and some of his officers, in 
turn, visited us. 


Our work done, we set out, and on a perfect evening proceeded along 
the coast of the island, which is very picturesque. The land is terraced, 
and there is evidently a considerable amount of intensive cultivation. 
Pretty little villages nestle in its hollows, and windmills are dotted all 
about the hills. The Quest proceeded smoothly. The sea was calm, and 
in the still air of this lovely summer evening one felt that nothing could 
be more perfect and that one could go on and on for ever. We had had 
so much bad weather and our trip throughout had been so arduous 
that we felt this respite all the more. 
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I had hoped on leaving the Azores to run immediately into westerly 
winds, but for some days we had light north-easters. The wind finally 
came round to north-west and blew up strongly on our beam. The 
ocean gathered itself up for one more fling at us, but it was but a half- 
hearted one; we were homeward bound, and what did we care? Ina 
few days we should be in England, and though I have experienced 
many goings and comings since those unforgettable first ones, the 
parting never seems to lose its hurt nor the home-coming its thrill. 


God gave all men all earth to love, 
But since our hearts are small, 
Ordained for each one spot should prove 
Beloved over all)... 

—Kipling. 


On September 16th we entered Plymouth Sound and anchored in 
Cawsand Bay. As was fitting, the first man to join the ship was Mr. 
Rowett, who gave us the warmest of welcomes home. He was very in- 
terested in all I had to tell him, but was deeply touched when I spoke of 
our old “Boss” whom we had left “down there.” So we returned, qui- 
etly, as was befitting. My task when the leadership fell on my shoulders 
was to “carry on.” This, with the aid of the men who gave me their un- 
questioning obedience and showed unswerving loyalty, I was able to 
do. It gave me great pleasure when Mr. Rowett, whose support and co- 
operation alone made the expedition possible, said, “Old man, you’ve 
done splendidly!” 


We had made observations and brought back a mass of data gathered 
through long days of hardship and bitter toil, and I hope, when all is 
sorted and fully worked up, that our efforts may prove of value in help- 
ing to solve the great natural problems that still perplex us. I have 
taken part in five expeditions to the Antarctic, and though I think that 
my work there is done, I shall never cease to feel glad that it has fallen 
to my lot to pioneer and guide the groping fingers of Knowledge on the 
white edges of the world. 


END — Shackleton — Polar Quest. Based on the public domain 
book “Shackleton’s Last Voyage” by Frank Wild, with edits, notes and 
arrangement by Larry W Jones. 
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John Robert Francis Wild (Frank Wild) (18 Ap 1873 — 19 Aug 1939) 


Wild took part in the following Antarctic expeditions: 


In 1901, he was a member of Robert Falcon Scott's crew as an able 
seaman on the Discovery, along with Ernest Shackleton, who was then 
a sub-lieutenant. 


In 1908-1909, he was a member of Shackleton's Nimrod Expedition 
and was a member of the team that crossed the Ross Barrier and 
Beardmore Glacier at a record latitude of 88°23'S. 


In 1911, he joined Douglas Mawson's Aurora expedition and was in 
charge of the western base on the Shackleton Ice Shelf. 


From 1914 to 1916, he served as Shackleton's second-in-command on 
the Imperial Trans-Antarctic Expedition. 


In 1921-1922, he served as second-in-command of the Shackleton— 
Rowett Expedition. 
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Quest, a low-powered, schooner-rigged steamship that sailed from 1917 
until sinking in 1962, is best known as the polar exploration vessel of 
the Shackleton—Rowett Expedition of 1921-1922. It was aboard this 
vessel that Sir Ernest Shackleton died on 5 January 1922 while the 
vessel was in harbour in South Georgia. Prior to and after the 
Shackleton-Rowett Expedition, Quest operated in commercial service 
as a seal-hunting vessel or sealer. Quest was also the primary 
expedition vessel of the British Arctic Air Route Expedition to the east 
coast of the island of Greenland in 1930—1931. Quest was 111 feet (34 
m) in length, had a beam of 24 feet (7.3 m), and 12 feet (3.7 m) depth of 
hold. 


Quest was originally built in Risor, Norway in 1917 as the wooden- 
hulled sealer Foca. The vessel was renamed Quest by Lady Emily 
Shackleton, wife of expedition leader Ernest Shackleton. Quest was 
again refitted in Norway in 1924. In 1928 the refitted vessel 
participated in the effort to rescue the survivors of the Italia Arctic 
airship crash. In 1930, the aging sealer, described as a "broad-beamed, 
tubby little ship, decks stacked with gear", served as the primary 
expedition vessel and transport from London to eastern Greenland for 
the explorers of the British Arctic Air Route Expedition led by Gino 
Watkins in 1930. Later she was the expedition ship of Count Gaston 
Micard's East Greenland ventures between 1932 and 1936. 


Quest returned to service as a sealing vessel after 1930. In 1935 she was 
used by the British East Greenland Expedition. During World War II 
the wooden-hulled vessel was pressed into service as a minesweeper 
and light cargo vessel. The small ship returned to sealing duties in 
1946. On 5 May 1962, while on a seal-hunting expedition, Quest was 
holed by ice and sank off the north coast of Labrador. The crew was 
saved. 
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